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HOPE FOR THE DRAMA 


As we emerge from the long obsession with public affairs to 
the sorry realization that they have to be paid for in our private 
lives and even unto the third and fourth generation, the disap- 
pointed and disgruntled mind seeks escape wheresoever it may 
be found, and that is certainly not in any of the commercialized 
amusements, since commercialism degrades whatever it touches 
and distorts it into empty caricature. At the same time human 
life and intercourse have changed so profoundly that old poems, 
old novels, and old plays have largely lost their immediate mean- 
ing, and this puts a stopper on the scholarly persons who would 
have us go back to the Greek or the Elizabethan drama, main- 
taining that modern life must go through some kind of intellec- 
tual catharsis before it can produce the material of plays. This 
may be true, but that catharsis is never to be found by going 
back. The way, now as always, lies forward. 

As an incurable student of the theatre it has been my lot in 
these appalling post-armistice years, in spite of political and other 
preoccupations, to observe the drama in many lands, from the 
Kraal-songs of Kaffir villages to the most exotic expressionism of 
Berlin, and I am inclined to brush aside as irrelevant all the 
experimentation with scenery and lighting that has of recent 
years so much engaged the attention of earnest critics. Earnest- 
ness in any activity is dangerous, but in drama it is infantile 
paralysis. Nothing can growfrom it. All these experiments may 
have some relevance later on, but now we have to deal with the 
essential elements—stage, action and audience. 
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You can always put up a stage, but can you now put forward 
your actors, and can you gather an audience? The chief diffi- 
culty at present is with the actors, or, rather, with their technique, 
which seems everywhere to have broken down. Now things do 
not break down without a reason and the technique of the actors 
of the last twenty years has broken down because it was utterly 
inadequate to interpret the dramatic sense of modern audiences. 
Finely developed though that technique was, it was a limited 
technique evolved to express gentility and nothing else. It was 
the creation in England of the Bancrofts to meet the new fact of 
the social recognition of the actor’s calling. It expressed grati- 
fication in social compliance and nothing else. It was entirely 
inadequate for the classical drama—hence the disappearance of 
Shakespeare from the English stage—and, as it has proved, 
far the more plainly human stuff which is now so much needed 
The effort to escape from the quandary led not to a scrapping of 
this disastrous technique, but to a change of subject from the 
drawing-room to the kitchen, or to the suburban parlor or pro- 
vincial living-room, or to institutions like prisons and workhouses, 
the actor still applying his limited technique and still clinging to 
his new-found sense of social equality, which, being an actor, he 
inflated into social superiority. He played down both to his 
part and to his audience, with the result that he has been deserted 
by both audience and author. He can only regain both by de- 
flation and evidence of goodwill shown in readiness to experi- 
ment, as in Germany and Eastern Europe. In acting, as in 
other social activities, we have to fall back on the least preten- 
tious of men and women, in this instance, the buffoons. On the 
Anglo-Saxon stage at present there is nothing else. In the 
vaudeville and semi-vaudeville entertainments there are every 
now and then displays of acting of a quite startling quality, 
tinged with burlesque of course—but, indeed, can acting ever 
be entirely free from it? I know that I have never seen a great 
tragedy without feeling that it must and ought to break into a 
parody of itself. It never does so, of course, but it is through 
that feeling that I grope my way back into life, for the intensifi- 


cation of which I had in the first instance paid my money to see 
the actors. I do not and will not pay actors to assure me that they 
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also are ladies and gentlemen and pay their taxes and played a 
noble part in the war. They may be ladies and gentlemen, but 
that is their affair and has nothing to do with their public func- 
tion, which is so to represent life that more of it is released than 


is possible under the conventions by which law and order are 


maintained. They must show me more of human character 
than I can find in my dealings with my lawyer or my doctor or 
my grocer, otherwise I can do without them, although the dep- 
rivation is not good for me. 

Acting on the stage is a specific social function, as the Greeks 
recognized and as no man has ever understood better than Aris- 
tophanes. It is not in competition with anything else, neither 
the cinema nor the circus nor the magazines nor the church. 
Acting on the stage is the theatre, the whole theatre and noth- 
ing but the theatre, and until actors recognize this fact there 
cannot be any drama, and they can do nothing but play their 
antics in the void. They have nothing to offer, nothing to give. 
The public for a time will put up wilh substitutes, but there is 
no effective substitute. That particular social need cannot be 
satisfied in any other way. 

What, then, are the actors afraid of ? Perhaps they do not 
know that their technique is wanting and produces only monot- 
ony and emptiness, the two courses of modern industrial life 
from which audiences are hungry to escape. Perhaps they do 
not know that the rudiments of acting lie in the controlled exhi- 
bition of the human body. Perhaps, after all, they cannot learn 
a new technique until a new kind of play is written for them, 
But of that I am not so sure. 

Tom Robertson wrote his comedies when there were Marie 
Wilton and Bancroft and Hare to act them. Marie Wilton 
evolved her technique in burlesque and it is for this reason 
that I say that the hope of the theatre—and therefore of the 
drama—lies with the buffoons. They and they only can discover 
the needs of the dramatic sense in the modern audience and, as 
they make their discovery, suit the word to the action, the 
action to the word until conventions are established of which 
there is no need for either performers or audiences to be con- 
scious. So ease is established, good humor, good sense, good 
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fun—a basis for building even up to noble and passionate 
tragedy. 

Nothing can be done by imitation even of the greatest models. 
I doubt if a modern audience has any ear for verse, and poli- 
tics has given us a sour bellyful of rhetoric. Let your actor, then, 
learn to hold his audience without a word, as Chaplin does on 
the screen. The eye sees long beforc the ear hears. Technique 
in acting, as in other arts, is a matter of outline. Whatever the 
artist touches sets at once into form to dissolve again as his touch 
moves on, form dissolving into form to melt finally back into 
life, custom, habit, existance, whatever you like to call the 
aspect of things upon which for practical purposes we are all 
agreed. We all know that it is only a rough approximation 
and that it does not work so very well after all, and therefore, we 
need assurance that something better, more accurate, more divert- 
ing, and more really practical is possible. The artist has that 
power of revelation. The actor has in addition the power of 
immediate collaboration with his audience, and, therefore, other 
artists for the purposes of the drama must work through the actor 
who is and always will be master in the theatre. 

What, then, is the dramatist to do if the actors cling to their 
outworn technique of gentility? Your true dramatist who builds 
the stuff of his work out of hints, will be able to do the same 
with his form. He must turn, as I say, to the buffoons and let 
his imagination learn from them the art of dealing with a modern 
audience. A Chaplin, a Mistinguett, a Grock, will show him how 
modern people think and feel, and how they respond to the 
drawing of an outline about human absurdities on the stage. 
When he has learned his lesson and constructed his plays in ac- 
cordance with it, the actors, acting them, will learn the neces- 
sary technique and be able once more to give in the theatre 
that life-revealing pleasure which it alone can supply. 

It is an arduous task, but what real work is not arduous? I 
am writing and thinking only of your dramatist who mus¢ write 
plays or starve in body and soul, and I am only anxious to save 
him, whoever and wherever he may be and in whatever quantity, 
from wasting years in earnestness and the too serious pursuit of 
the illusion that a drama can be created by dodging the actor 
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and playing tricks with the mechanics of the modern stage. It 
is impossible. Without the living, breathing body on the stage 
all your lighting and scenic devices fall lifeless and dead. You 
have your living, breathing body in the few buffoons who are 
masters of the theatre, and there, and nowhere else, lies the 
starting-point of the modern drama, which, far removed as it is 
from the Greek and the Elizabethan, is even farther from the 
cerebral and over-zsthetic, over-earnest experiments of the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth century, which reformed every- 
thing but the actor and allowed him to go blundering on in his 
disastrous gentility. 
GILBERT CANNAN, 
London, England. 


EXPIATION 


I am grown motherly of pain. I lead 
My sorrows out, like children, to the sun, 
And watch their fading, piteous one by one, 
Their helplessness, their infantile, small greed 
For flowers or for the butterflies that speed 
Beyond them. And I hoard when day is done 
What little, languid buds their search has won; 
So great of such poor harvest is my need. 


Yet do IT hope... . 
Does Satan, on the shore 
Of hell, glimpse deeper fires he yet must know, 
Nor shrink? For in the cleansing heart of woe 
He dreams that God will meet him face to face, 
And clasp him in His mighty arms once more, 
Half in war-grapple, half in His embrace ! 


BEATRICE RAVENEL. 
Charleston, 
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HOMERIC CRITICISM 


The critic, whatever else he may be, is first of all a mediator. 
As the justice of our supreme court from a profound study of 
legal principles interprets our laws, that they fulfil their function 
and be utilized, so the critic of poetry by his superior knowledge 
makes the enduring elements of a poem available for the enjoy- 
ment and inspiration of his generation. When a poet is in 
complete rapport with his audience no criticism is necessary. 
The need arises when a poem encounters rivals in its own or 
other literary genres, passes to a new generation, or overleaps 
the gulf separating nations or different periods of culture. The 
kind of mediation which criticism supplies differs with the cir- 
cumstances, but its value always depends on the degree with 
which it satisfies some demand ofits time. Criticism of Homer, 
by which is commonly understood the so-called higher criticism, 
has failed to do this. It has failed to make Homeric poetry 
available to the present generation. 

The epithet ‘Homeric’ as used in the phrases, ‘Homeric 
laughter’, Homeric appetites’, has a peculiarly hearty and human 
connotation. It refreshes our spirits like a breath of early dawn; 
for it recalls us to the time ‘‘when life’’, to quote Professor San- 
tayana, ‘‘was like the light of day’’ in those ‘“‘truly vital and 
instinctive days of the human spirit’. But the word ‘Homeric’, 
when applied to criticism to-day, suggests anything but the 
vital and the human. Criticism of other poetry aims to point 
out to less poetic natures whatever the poet’s sensitive mind 
has felt and expressed that is new and fine in the realms of 
beautiful thought. But the Homeric critic is an outcast from 
the fold of poetic criticism. We must and we do ignore him 
whenever we would submit our spirits to the influence ef that 
poetry which has longest and most deeply inspired and recreated 
the human imagination. 

The higher critic concerns himself less with the beauties of 
Homeric poetry than with its imperfections, real or supposed. 
Like Dionysus in the contest between A%schylus and Euripides 
in the /rogs of Aristophanes, he says: ‘‘Homer, you recite; and 
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you, Critic, look out for the blemish.’’ There are indications 
that some day in that not far distant future the Homeric critic 
of the nineteenth century may present, like Dionysus, a certain 
comic aspect. But certainly in these present days of general 
reconstruction it is worth while asking ourselves whether the 
new age should not demand a saner and more logical, as well 
as a more profitable, view of Homeric criticism. 

I intentionally use the word ‘saner’. Socretes, Xenophon tells 
us, turned away from the natural science of his day because its 
conclusions were both unprofitable to man and in themselves 
logically unsound, and he compared the natural philosophers to 
the insane, because the minds of both reacted to the same facts 
in ways so divergent and contradictory. There is no need to 
show in detail the closeness of the parallel to the higher criti- 
cism of Homer. A single illustration will suffice: A German 
reviewer recently pointed out by means of the parallel column 
how Bethe and von Wilamowitz reached absolutely opposite con- 
clusions from their analysis of the episode of the Exchange of 
Armor in the //ad, but instead of inferring that the whole 
method was unsound, the reviewer merely suggested that some 
new basis of analysis was needed; since then a book has actually 
appeared in which the new basis, the psychological element, is 
used—with equally absurd results. 

The German, whose foster-child is the higher criticism—the 
real father was the Abbé D’Aubignac—maintains that this is 
the only scientific method. Now of any science one may demand 
that its data and its criterion shall be chosen more or less in 
accordance with what other similar sciences regard as logical 
and reasonable. The data of science have a certain degree of 
stability and permanence. But the German critics of Homer 
have taken up one series of data after another only to discard 
them. I will not weary the reader with the list. Consider also 
the nature of the German criterion,—both what it rejects and 
what it accepts. The //ad and the Odyssey are companion 
pieces as certainly as are the two golden cups from Vaphio. 
The essential unity even of the //iad is not open to question. 
It is recognized by all who treat the poem as poetry, beginning 
with Aristotle. It has been proven by Mure, from the consis- 
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tency of its characters; by Professor Mackail, from the uniformity 
of its atmosphere of ‘white heat’; by Lang, from the develop- 
ment of the plot, and by Professor Scott and many others, from 
countless details. In view of this it is not unreasonable to 
assume that a single poet, to whom antiquity assigned both 
poems, may have spent years or even a lifetime upon them, and 
that if this be true, there must have been changes in his views, 
his language, his style, his tone, and in the level of his inspira- 
tion. Contradictory features similar to those on which critics 
base their theories have been paralleled in other poets: in Goethe 
and Schiller by Rothe; in Virgil by Mure; in Milton by Mac- 
kail; and in many others by Laurand. But all this evidence the 
higher critics ignore. And -what is the scientific criterion that 
takes its place? The greatest living German Hellenist, von Wil- 
amowitz, bases his destructive analysis of the //zad on the feel- 
ing for style and creative power, a purely subjective criterion 
which must differ with each critic. No wonder that Professor 
Santayana compares the German genius toa shooting star, which 
offers no guarantees for the future. Surely it is no polestar to 
guide the mariner who would make new discoveries in— 


“That wide expanse 
That deep-brow’d Homer ruled as his demesne.”’ 


I am aware that an American scholar has recently pointed out 
that the unitarian view of Homer also rests on a hypothesis; and 
I do not forget that all science must proceed by hypotheses, and 
by adopting as data whatever seems to be available. Further- 
more, I recognize with respect and gratitude all that Germany 
has done for the study of Homer and for the training of Ameri- 
can scholars. But the German higher criticism of Homer is 
like a stream which has lost itself in the sands: the time has 
come when it no longer has value except as a philological exer- 
cise, just as in the time of Socrates the Ionian philosophy had 
outlived its usefulness. 

Let me take another illustration. The stock arguments of 
higher criticism are, first, that a passage is to be rejected because 
it is an imitation of one found elsewhere; and, secondly, that it 
is not ‘Homeric’ because it is not like anything found else- 
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where. This reminds me of the way in which Calvinism was 
described by a Vermont clergyman :— 
“You can, and you can’t. 
You will and you won't. 


You'll be damned if you do! 
You'll be damned if you don’t!” 


Calvinism, like the Ionian philosophy, had its day of usefulness, 
but the world outgrew them both; and the sooner that the higher 
criticism of Homer becomes emeritus, the better for that sphere 
of the human spirit that can profit by the inspiration of great 
poetry. 

The capital crime of German higher criticism is that it would 
rob Homeric scholars of their heritage. In their keeping is the 
potency of Homer. German scholarship has become a tyranny, 
and it has tried, with too great success, to exile the literary or 
poetic critic from the ranks of the scholars by branding him 
with the sneering epithets ‘unscholarly’, ‘amateurish’, ‘fanati- 
cal’, ‘blind’, and the like. We philologists are apt to forget 
that our science, while great and worthy, is yet only ancillary to 
our duty of perpetuating the legacy of antiquity. The hand- 
maid must not become the imperious mistress. In blindly fol- 
lowing Germany we are in danger of selling our heritage, as 
Thoreau said, for a ‘mess of learning’. Philology as a science 
naturally implies the systemization of one’s observations. But 
to the German this systemization becomes the chief end, and 
the basis of method may be as subjective as you will. It is per- 
haps because American philologists went to school to Germany 
that we are accused of dealing in formulz. Rules and formule, 
as Dr. Johnson remarked, have been learned and then forgotten 
by the best critics. They must be used sparingly in criticizing 
poetry, but they are the goal of the grammarian. He who has 
properly based Oun, has achieved a formula. Nowa formula is 
like a fetter on the understanding; it hinders intellectual loco- 
motion. The Homerist who suffers his mental limbs to be fet- 
tered by the formule of German higher criticism, will lack the 
apparatus needed for that most effective of refutations, the pro- 
bare ambulando—or shall we say, probare volando, for Homer's 
poetry will carry the unfettered reader aloft on wings sublime. 
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Ten years ago Professor Shorey pleaded brilliantly for a change 
in the allegiance of American classicists from Germany to France. 
The French are sound scholars, and they are critics by nature. 
The French mind has the clarity of vision and expression, the 
interest in the beautiful and the good taste, the love of fine 
workmanship, and the belief in ideas and the loyalty to ideals 
which the Homeric critic needs if by his mediation he is to 
make Homer available to the present age. Yet the French 
critics of the past century turned their backs on Homer, partly 
because Germany was supreme in classical scholarship and her 
views on Homer were tacitly accepted across the Rhine, but 
chiefly, I think, because we lack for Homer the data on which 
the great French critics of the nineteenth century relied. The 
race, milieu, moment, which Taine demanded, are not clearly 
defined for Homer. Nor have we the ethical data on which the 
Calvanistically trained Scherer based so largely his brilliant 
syntheses. Besides, Scherer sccepted the results of the higher 
criticism —witness his essay on Grote’s theory of the composition 
of the /ad. But from Ste. Beuve, at least, we might have 
expected some constructive Homeric criticism. Ste. Beuve 
loved Homer more than perhaps did any other Frenchman: it is 
said that he would leave the room if anyone spoke against Homer. 
He was a unitarian, too, but of a cautious and diffident sort; to 
him Homer was a primitive singer of epic lays, like a poet of 
the Chansons de Geste. Now a primitive bard, like Demodocus, 
for example, is less a person than the mouthpiece of his times 
and his audience. He fails to offer the starting-point of the 
critical method of Ste. Beuve, which is the personality of the 
poet. In Essat sur Virgile we read:— 


“‘One does not measure Homer. By measuring I mean 
pointing out the exact role which the man played, of his 
talent and the sources from which he drew; knowing the 
atmosphere of his time and of the generations before him; 
seeing clearly all around him.”’ 


So the greatest of the most critical of modern nations renounced 
the task of analyzing and interpreting the poet whom he perhaps 
loved most. 
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The criticism for which France stands gives us no hope of a 
definite solution of the problem of what Homeric criticism should 
be. Yet France has her scientific criticism, too, the*’esthopsy- 
chology of Hennequin. This work offers too many helpful sug- 
gestions to deserve the scorn that Saintsbury heaps upon it, but 
it has one fundamental weakness: like the Germans, M. Henne- 
quin, who, it must be remembered, died too young and too soon 
after publishing his Critigue Scientifique to develop his theories 
very far, applies science too rigidly to poetry, and the result is 
likewise a more or less cut-and-dried system. 

Where, then, shall the Homeric scholar turn for anew method 
of criticism? Or shall he accept Mr. Brownell’s opinion that he 
has no business to be a critic, because, first,—as Mr. Brownell 
only implies—the classicai scholar lacks the breadth of culture 
which the critic needs, and secondly, because as teachers they 
deal only with the ‘canonical and the consecrated’, while the 
critic, like the poet, is a creator? Nowif it be admitted that the 
critic is also a mediator, may there not be a mediation between 
the canonical, and even between the consecrated, and one’s own 
times? May not the canon be in danger of losing its sanction, 
and the consecrated its sanctity? And surely the scholar should 
aim at breadth of culture too! One may also reply to Mr. 
Brownell that only those who know a poet—and when the poet 
writes in a foreign language, these must be the philologists — 
have the right to criticize him. Then either the critics must 
become philologists, or the philologists critics, if Homer is to 
come to his own in this age. 

The study of Homer in the past has in general answered to 
some demand of the times. And these have been in one or 
other of three directions. Browning in his Death in the Desert, 
says that man unites in himself three souls: 


“What Does, What Kuows, What /s, three souls, one man.” 


Action, knowledge, realization in an expanded life—the first 
two have, in a general way, marked the aims of Homeric study 
at different times in the past. Homer has served as a model for 
imitation—for doing something; there is no need nor demand for 
that to-day. His poetry has also served as a storehouse of knowl- 
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edge, and especially as a corpus vile for the extension of philo- 
logical knowledge, and in doing this he has also fulfilled a need. 
But Plato warns us that an over-development of the character- 
istic feature of a political state leads to its destruction; classical 
studies toward the end of the last century, by becoming too 
purely philological—I use this word in its narrower sense of 
grammatical and linguistic science—nearly met disaster. The 
present age resembles the early Renaissance in being an age of 
realization. We demand the utilization of everything that can 
make this life mean more to all who live to-day. Homer offers 
much that the present generation can utilize. I have no time to 
specify, but only to indicate a possible way of making Homer 
utilizable. Ste. Beuve said that we cannot measure Homer. Per- 
haps this may be interpreted to mean also that, to take an illus- 
tration from dietetics, we cannot estimate accurately the spirit- 
ual elements in his poetry that correspond to the facts, carbohy- 
drates and proteins of food. But science has recently discovered 
that what we eat contains, besides these, certain other elements 
which are necessary for life. These are the vitamines. Homer’s 
poetry contains a vitamine for the human spirit, and one, it 
should be added, that is soluble in higher criticism. It is the 
duty of the new Homeric criticism to make this available for 
the quickening of the life of to-day. As Petrarch brought Homer 
out of the dust in which he had lain for centuries, so must the 
critic bring him away from the chips of the philological work- 
shop with which the past two generations have overlaid him. 
The workshop is essential, bnt we must not leave the poet there. 

Coleridge, I think it was, who defined genius as many men in 
one; the genius of Homeric poetry is like a diamond with many 
facets: it is time to turn a new facet to the light. Past ages 
have regarded Homer as the source of all knowledge, as histo- 
rian, moralist, theologian, teacher, model, and what not? But I 
believe that when we really know our Homer, we shal! see that 
he is essentially and simply the narrator of a great story, anda 
great poet. The story, whether in its short form or as the novel, 
and the poem, are two of the most active forms of literature to- 
day. One aim of Homeric criticism is to search for the secret 
of Homer’s power in these two directions. Now in the first 
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place we cannot determine what produced Homer, what steps 
in civilization or in the growth of the poet’s art made Homer 
possible, as we can determine for Dante or Virgil, for example. 
We only know that before him blazed the sun of a long and 
glorious Day in the Great Year of human existence, and that 
the poet somehow caught up and preserved for the world the rays 
of that sun shining as in the afterglow. Therefore as we are 
debarred from knowing what influenced Homer, why not reverse 
the historical method, and study what Homer influenced, and 
what he made possible, and measure as far as we can what 
effect Homer had upon his admirers and critics in various ages; 
what facets of genius he turned to the light during the course of 
the centuries; and then analyze these carefully to find the per- 
manent good and to discard the useless? 

Secondly, we cannot know the personality of Homer. Perhaps 
this is not altogether an evil. Since Goethe wrote: — 


“ Hoéchstes Gliick der Erdenkinder 
Ist doch die Persénlichkeit,” 


this important element in literature has received ever-increasing 
stress, until to-day we are in danger of caring more for the 
author than for his work. Homer therefore offers the enticing 
and useful problem of determining more precisely than ever 
before, and with reference to new tastes and needs, what are the 
elements of abiding value in the first great poem and story of 
our western civilization, entirely without regard to the individu- 
ality of its author. And it may be that some gifted literary 
portrait-painter will give us from the poems themselves a new 
idealized picture of Homer that shall supply to our imagination 
what history has failed to preserve. It may be that someone will 
discover some new source of vital power that will give increased 
potency to our writers of stories, and to our young and vigorous, 
if still groping, poets. How we should go about this I can only 
summarily—as well as diffidently—suggest. We need to enlist 
the students of other literatures, especially of our own. And 
for this purpose we must make available to them the results of 
Homeric study. There is many a fertile field for our graduate 
students in the analyzing and sifting, and even in the translating 
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and indexing, of the Scholia and of Eustathius; in making a 
variorum commentary on Homer; in preparing a concordance or 
complete index to an English Homer. And then there remains 
the most important work of all, the intense and minute examina- 
tion of the poet’s style, and of his method of constructing his 
story and presenting the details. Here is room for the best 
training that philology can give. 

And so in conclusion, I think that the highest criticism will 
turn to France for its guiding spirit. It will‘unite Ste. Beuve’s 
analytical power and love for the work, with the synthesis of a 
Scherer. It will not neglect the emphasis upon the achievements 
of the past as the only sound basis for progress, and the insight 
into new and fruitful fields for investigation, which marked the 
critical method of Brunetiére, nor will it overlook entirely sug- 
gestions from Taine and Hennequin, especially that we must 
recognize the psychological bond which holds the poet to his 
audience, both contemporary and later. It will seek that broad 
culture which both Arnold and Mr. Brownell demand of the 
critic. And it will gratefully make use of those philological 
sinews which half-a-century and more under German tutelage 
has developed. And thus uniting literary and philological criti- 
cism—which ought never to have been separated—it will try to 
discover the elements of living and permanent value which Homer 
has to offer this generation; above all, to transfer from his 
poetry into our own life and literature that element of freshness, 
directness and distinction which is so peculiarly ‘Homeric’. 

After all, it is not so much a method that we need as an 
attitude of mind, one that Mr. Brownell demands when he con- 
cludes that the highest service of criticism is— 


*‘to secure ‘that the true and the beautiful, and not the 
ugly and the false, may in wider and wider circles of appre- 
ciation be esteemed to be the good.”’ 

SAMUEL E. Bassett. 


The University of Vermont. 
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THE ASPIRATIONS OF GIOTTO 


In these critical days, when the iconoclasts delight to overthrow 
our cherished beliefs, the story of the discovery of the boy 
Giotto by Cimabue as he was making pictures of his father’s 
sheep, has been challenged and even denied, but so-called 
‘legends’ have a wonderful way of reéstablising themselves 
as time goes on and fresh evidence comes into court, and 
the story told by Lorenzo Ghiberti early in the fifteenth cen- 
tury and repeated by numerous biographers, is not lightly to 
be cast aside. 

Yet even if the details of Giotto’s early days should not be 
entirely accurate, the fact remains that it was to Cimabue that 
he first owed those aspirations that run through his works 
like a living flame. It was in the year 1280, when the peasant 
farmer’s little son was but four years old, that Cimabue painted 
the far-famed’ Madonna which“ was broughtzto the Florentine 
church of Santa Maria=Novella with such rejoicings that the 
street in lived was given the name “which it bears“to 
this day--the Borgo Allegri. The glowing picture in which 
Lord Leighton immortalized this incident has sent many an art- 
lover Sto the church in the expectation” of finding a painting 
beautiful beyond compare, and when they are confronted by its 
dim colouring and wooden figures they are but too often inclined 
to echo the wish of Nathaniel Hawthorne that’ it” might? be 
“borne out of the church in another triumphal procession and 
reverently burnt’’. 

But the*picture must not be judged _ by its*stiff draperies and 
lifeless anatomy—what we have to realize is that here Cimabue 
broke-and threw away“the fettering traditions ‘of the past, that 
here he left behind him the uncouth methods of the Byzantine 
school and attempted a truth and reality$that had as yet found no 
expression in Art. It wasZas aZpioneerZand a discoverer that 
his fellow-citizens regarded him, and when he died they placed 
an inscription upon his tomb in the Cathedral to the effect that 
they counted him master of painting during his life and a star 
among the stars of heaven in his death. 
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The dark and narrow Borgo Allegri scarcely seems like holy 
ground to-day, with all the noises of Florentine street life surg- 
ing through it and with so little of beauty or charm to attract the 
eye; yet here if anywhere the lover of Art should take his shoes 
from his feet, for in one of its tall old houses was the workshop 
of that Ghiberti whose doors for the Baptistery Michael Angelo 
declared to be fit for the gates of Paradise, in another was the 
workshop of Rosellino, the inspired sculptor of the tomb of the 
Cardinal of Portugal in the church of San Miniato, and between 
them was the studio where Cimabue taught his shepherd boy. 
From the sheepfolds he took him to slay the Giant Tradition, 
even as David was taken from the sheepfolds to slay the enemy 
of Israel, and it is difficult to believe that his admiration of his 
pupil’s genius ever turned into jealousy—although Dante hints 
at it, and Dante, since he was the friend of both, had special 
opportunities of knowing the truth. The lines are to be found 
in the eleventh Canto of the Purgatorio, where Dante says that 
he met Oderigi, the painter of Gubbio, who told him that his 
fame had been obscured by his pupil, Franco of Bologna, a re- 
mark which caused Dante to exclaim :— 

“O powers of man! how vain your glory, nipt 
E’en in its height of verdure, if an age 
Less bright succeed not. Cimabue thought 


To lord it over painting’s field, and now 
The cry is Giotto, and his name’s eclipsed.”' 


It seems improbable that Dante would have made this allusion 
unless it were based upon something that he had observed, but 
since there is no evidence to corroborate it we may be allowed to 
believe that he was mistaken and that Cimabue did not really 
desire that the age which followed his own should be less bright 
so that his own fame should suffer no loss, but that he rejoiced 
in his pupil’s success and felt that it repaid him for all the care 
that he had bestowed upon him. 

It was not only in drawing and painting that the boy received 
instruction, for we are told that Cimabue procured lessons for 
him from Brunetto Latini, one of the most celebrated teachers 


'Cary’s translation. 
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of the day inlanguagesand philosophy. Latini had been Dante’s 
tutor and it was no doubt through him that the painter and poet 
first became acquainted, but Jittle record of their friendship has 
come down to us. Dante was eleven years older than Giotto, he 
was of good birth and distinguished appearance and already 
marked out for high employment in the State; whereas Giotto 
was a peasant, plain of feature and sturdy of build, with noth- 
ing but his own powers to help him on his way. But golden 
souls never fail to recognize one another: Vasari tells us that 
Giotto was inspired in some of his paintings by the ideas of 
Dante, and though this assertion has been questioned by modera 
critics, it is certain, at any rate, that two such men cannot have 
met without striking fire from each other’s minds. It was in the 
Bargello that Dante entered upon his first service for the State, 
and there he and Giotto must often have met, for Giotto was 
working on his frescoes in the Chapel at the time that Dante 
made his first speech in the upper hall in 1295. Whether the 
portrait of Dante was part of the decoration chosen and com- 
missioned by the authorities is unknown—one would like to 
think that it was his own idea to portray his friend among the 
Blessed in Paradise that he might leave a bit of his heart to 
throband burn in the midst of his ordered tasks. For many years 
the fresco was lost to the world, covered with whitewash by the 
enemies of Dante—so it is said—that the remembrance of his 
face might be blotted out from the city that had driven him from 
her gates; but in 1840 it was once more brought to light, greatly 
owing to the exertions of Mr. Kirkup, an English resident in 
Florence, the calm, youthful face, coming as a revelation to a 
world long familiar with the stern, tragic features of the poet 
in his later years of exile and sorrow. 

But much as these two mighty men of genius must have 
had in common, there were differences between them: Dante’s 
spirit dwelt in realms apart and soared high above his fellow- 
men, whereas Giotto was eminently human, sharing in everyday 
interests and holding his own in jests and witty retorts. It was 
Boccaccio who recorded most of these tales of Giotto, and 
although they may not now seem of great value, they show at 
least that he had a gay and pleasant temper, as, for example, the 
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laughing remark he made when thrown down in a dirty street 
by a pig which ran between his feet: ‘‘I have made thousands 
of scudt out of his bristles, but have never given so much asa 
cup of broth to any of his family.’’ 

Giotto’s love of humanity was perhaps the source of that innno- 
vation of his which so startled the world of Art—the representa- 
tion of living persons, once attempted by painters, but in disuse 
for some two hundred years. It is difficult to realize in the pres- 
ent day the restrictions and limitations that hemmed in the 
artist in the fourteenth century: perspective was little under- 
stood, the secrets of light and shadow had hardly been divined, 
while anatomy could be learned not by experiment but only by 
observation. Painters had begun to chafe at these restrictions, 
but since their works were in almost every case commissioned 
for the adornment of ecclesiastical buildings, they could not ven- 
ture to violate recognized traditions. In the light of such facts 
as these, the achievements of Giotto are marvellous indeed; 
but although it has been said that ‘“‘his Art concentrates all the 
attainments of his time’’, it is in his aspirations rather than in 
his attainments that his inmost spirit is revealed. He loved and 
painted the visible, but his reach exceeded his grasp and the 
eyes of his soul were fixed upon the unseen, and this led him to 
what was perhaps the greatest of his innovations—the expression 
of the emotions. 

Even in the pictures of Cimabue wooden features and impas- 
sive attitudes still prevailed, but the faces and figures of Giotto 
are alive with love and hate, with hope and fear, with agitation 
and grief. This was something as wonderful as it was new, and 
it is not surprising that the young artist’s fame was noised 
abroad, and that the reputation which he achieved in his own 
day has increased rather than diminished. Numberless pictures 
of the Annunciation had already been painted, but he was the 
first to portray a look of fear upon the face of the Virgin-—a 
natural and most human shrinking from the cup that is given 
her to drink. The Presentation of Christ in the Temple was 
another favorite subject, but Giotto was the first to break with 
the conventional treatment and to depict the Infant as turning 
from the priest to his Mother with a childlike gesture of alarm. 
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The life of John the Baptist, again, had inspired numerous ar- 
tists, but it was Giotto who first painted grief in the faces of 
the disciples who bent over the body of their murdered Master. 

Further instances of Giotto’s power of interpreting human 
emotion may be found in the frescoes of the Franciscan Church 
at Assisi. It was about 1290 that Cimabue was asked to 
undertake its decoration, and his young apprentice went with 
him to assist in the work. These frescoes have been often de- 
scribed and reproduced, and there has been much controversy as to 
their exact date and as to the number which can be attributed to 
the hand of Giotto, but there can be little doubt about those in 
which the faces are instinct with feeling. Perhaps the most 
beautiful of the pictured Allegories in the Lower Church, is the 
marriage of St. Francis with Poverty, in which Christ lays the 
hand of the Saint in that of a figure clad in a torn and patched 
garment, with bare feet, but with wings that show her to be one of 
the angelic host—a fitting bride for him whose face glows with 
rapture as he gazes upon her. 

Commissions now began to flow in from all sides and the 
painter’s life was one of unbroken industry. It was in answer 
toa summons from Rome from Pope Boniface the Eighth that 
Giotto drew the faultless circle, the fame of which gave rise to 
the Italian saying—‘‘As round as the O of Giotto’. The mes- 
senger sent by the Pope was told to ask for a proof of his skill, 
and Giotto, taking a sheet of paper and a brush dipped in red, 
drew a round O with one sweep of his hand and gave it to the 
man. ‘‘Am I to have nothing more than this?’’ demanded the 
astonished messenger, to which Giotto replied: ‘‘That is enough 
and to spare.’’ The Pope, on hearing the story, recognized 
the wonderful skill of the artist and at once requested him to 
undertake several important works in Rome; among them the 
Navticella, a mosaic in the‘vestibule of St. Peter’s. The design 
is an allegorical one: the Ship of the Church labors in a tossing 
sea while the Apostles seek to guide it and the winds in the 
shape of Demons try to wreck it. The Navicella is the only 
mosaic by Giotto of which there is any record, and since there 
was at the time a number of well-known workers in the art it 
might have been doubted whether it is really attributable to him, 
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were it not for a document discovered in the Vatican Library in 
which it is stated that Canon Jacopo Stefaneschi— 


“‘in the year 1298 ordered the Vavice//a of St. Peter to be 
made in elegant mosaic by the hand of Giotto, a very cele- 
brated painter, and paid two thousand two hundred florins 
for the work.”’ 


Had Giotto accepted all the invitations that came to him his 
own beloved city of Florence would have possessed but little of 
his work. It was in 1305 that he went to Padua to paint the 
walls of the Chapel of the Arena, so called because it had been 
built on the site of an ancient Amphitheatre. The subjects of 
frescoes are taken from the history of Christ and of his Mother, 
beginning with the rejection of Joachim’s offerring on account 
of his childishness and the promise of a son to him and his wife, 
Anna, and leading on from the betrothal of the Virgin and the 
birth of Christ at Bethlehem to his Crucifixion and Ascension. 
It was in Padua that Giotto once more met his friend Dante, 
and the fact is recorded by Benvenuto da Imola in his commen- 
tary on the lines in the Purgatorio concerning Giotto’s fame :— 


‘Our poet is right to commend Giotto, both by reason of 
his virtue and of the city to which he belonged and the 
friends he had. For there are two other Florentine poets 
who make mention of this Giotto—I mean Petrarch and 
Baccaccio, who write that so great was the excellence of wit 
and of Art in this noble painter that Nature brought forth 
nothing but he so truly represented it that the eye of the 
onlooker was often deceived, taking the thing painted for 
real. Now it once happened that while Giotto was still 
fairly young, he was painting at Padua a Chapel where was 
once the Theatre or Arena; Dante came to the place and 
Giotto received him with honour and took him to his house.”’ 


Vasari says that Dante induced Giotto to go with him to 
Ravenna, and the fact that some of the frescoes in the church 
of San Giovanni are attributed to his brush seems to corroborate 
the statement. Inany case, Dante has himself recorded that he 
watched him at work in his house at Padua and wondered at the fact 
that while the creations of his brain were so beautiful, his flesh- 
and-blood children should be so ill-favored—an opinion which he 
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probably kept to himself, or Giotto’s wife Ciuta, of the parish of 
Santa Reparata in Florence, might have forbidden him the house. 

From Padua, Giotto journeyed to Verona to execute a com- 
mission for Can Grande della Scala, and from Verona he went to 
Ferrara and Rimini, to Urbino, Arezzo and Lucca; but at every 
possible opportunity he returned to Florence. Although most 
of his works have now perished, there still remain his frescoes 
in the Bardi and the Peruzzi Chapels of Santa Croce, the former 
decorated with scenes from the life of St. Francis and the latter 
with scenes from the life of John the Baptist. These frescoes 
are considered by many to be the crown of his work. 

It was towards the close of his life, about 1328, that he under- 
took the lengthy journey to Naples in obedience to the summons 
of King Robert. Here he was received with enthusiasm and 
produced a series of frescoes, none of which remains; the king’s 
high opinion of him is shown by the degree dated January 20, 
1320, in which he commands that ‘‘Master Giotto of Florence’’ 
is to be made one of his household during his stay in Naples, 
since ‘‘it is our good pleasure to gather in the society of our 
household those who are distinguished by uprightness of con- 
duct and by virtue joined to discretion’’. Nor did the painter’s 
free and easy jests at all diminish the king’s admiration for him: 
‘“‘If I were you I would leave off working while the weather is so 
hot’’, said the monarch one day; to which Giotto immediately 
replied: ‘‘So would I if I were King Robert!’’ ‘‘Paint me a 
picture of my kingdom’’, said the king on another occasion, and 
with ironic allusion to the fickle nature of the Neapolitans, 
Giotto painted a saddled and ladened ass, sniffing at a pack- 
saddle on the ground before it on which lay a crown and a sceptre. 

But Giotto was not only a painter, and it was in the last years 
of his life that he designed the glorious Campanile that alone 
would have made him immortal—the Campanile on which Brown- 
ing looked down from the gates of his villa, washed by the 
evening water-gold :— 


“ And of all I saw and of all | praised, 
The most to praise and the best to see 
Was the startling bell-tower Giotto raised : 
But why did it more than startle me?” 
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At first sight of that bell-tower makes the epithet ‘startling’ 
seem inappropriate—almost derogatory—to the lovely and living 
flower of marble; but to study its history is to realize that 
Browning used the right term, for it was a man of fifty-eight, 
with a lifetime of painting behind him, who was suddenly called 
upon to become an architect, and who—grappling with all the 
difficulties of a new art—gave the world this masterpiece. The 
Cathedral had now been many years in building, and why a painter 
should have been chosen to design the Campanile is not clear; 
the high estimate of him held by the rulers of Florence is shown 
by the terms of the document :— 


“Desiring that the works now in operation and those 
which it is fitting should be undertaken in the city of 
- Florence on behalf of the Florentine Commune should pro- 
ceed honourably and worthily——a thing which it is wholly 
impossible should rightly be brought to pass unless some 
man of experience and renown be set over them and appointed 
to be master of the works; forasmuch as it is said that there 
cannot in the whole world be found one of better avail in 
these and in many other things, than Master Giotto, son of 
Bondone, and that he is to be received in his own country 
asagreat master and to enjoy universal repute in thecityafore- 
said, . . . to this.end it is provided that the Lords Priors 
and others shall have power on behalf of the Commune of 
Florence to elect and depute the said Master Giotto to be 
director of the building and work of the church of Santa 
Reparata and of the erection and completion of the walls of 
the city of Florence.”’ 


Giotto’s instructions were to design a tower that should not 
only rival, but surpass the finest productions of the Greeks and 
Romans, and succeeding generations have attested the success of 
his efforts. Of great strength and solidity, the perfection of its 
proportions and the delicacy of its ornamentation give it a light- 
ness and a grace that charms every eye. It is divided into stories, 
from the three highest of which arched windows open, and the 
ascent of the 414 steps is made delightful by the vistas of beauty 
that break upon the sight as the climber mounts higher and 
higher. The first story alone had been erected when Giotto died, 
but he had prepared the designs for all five; the bas-reliefs—for 
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which he had made the models—are most beautiful, and Ruskin 
and other writers have waxed eloquent over the Arts, the Sacra- 
ments, the Virtues and the Works of Mercy. Yet, beautiful as 
these are, the secret of the Tower is not with them. They are 
complete in their eternal perifaction, but the Tower itself is so 
instinct with life that it would scarcely seem surprising if, in 
some saffron-hued dawn of spring, the same mysterious impulse 
which makes the flowers blow and the trees break out into leaf 
should crown the ‘‘Lily of Florence’ with the promised spire 
and send it soaring up still further into the blue. 

For, exquisite as it is, the Campanile is not complete: the four 
piers that crown the summit were intended for the support of a 
spire, but the spire was never raised upon them, and therefore, 
as Longfellow says, like some lovely but incomplete lives it lacks 
its nimbus :— 


“In the old Tuscan town stands Giotto’s tow’r, 
The lily of Florence blossoming in stone— 
A vision, a delight, and a desire, 
‘The builder’s perfect and centennial flow’r, 
That in the night of ages bloomed alone, 
But wanting still the glory of the spire.” 


But it was this very incompleteness that endeared the Campa- 
nile to Browning, and in it he found the answer to his question :— 


“Why did it more than startle me?” 


Completion implies finality, since that which is whole has no 
further possibilities. 


“*Tis a life-long toil till our lump be leaven— 
The better! what’s come to perfection perishes. 
Things learned on earth we shall practise in heaven : 
Works done less rapidly Art most cherishes. 
Thyself shall afford the example, Giotto ! 
Thy one work, not to decrease or diminish, 
Done at a stroke was just (was it not?) ‘O’, 
Thy great Campanile is still to finish.” 


Experts tell us that the one justifiable criticism that may be 
passed upon the Tower is that its base seems too narrow for the 
height. Should Browning’s suggestions ever be carried out and 
the spire— 
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“Soar upin gold full fifty braccia 
Completing Florence as Florence Italy,” 


this seeming defect would probably be removed, as the Tower 
would then taper off into the sky; but the addition of this last 
touch is not altogether to be wished, for as it stands now a strain 
of pathos runs through its beauty, a pathos that makes it strangely 
akin to the human lives whose aspirations are so seldom matched 
by their achievements. It is here that Giotto reveals the modern 
as opposed tothe classical spirit. The Greeks did not yearn for— 


“ The light that never was on sea or land,” 


but were satisfied with the light that they saw; they were able to 
express so much and to express it with such perfection that they 
did not stretch out their hands to pluck the mystery from the 
heart of the world; they strove after that trinity of Simplicity. 
Proportion and Restraint which when joined together make up 
the Lucidity of their entire devotion. Giotto and his compeers, 
on the other hand, steeped their souls in the tears that lie about 
the heart of things, their works breathe the pathos of finite 
yearning after the infinite, the beauty of mists and winds and 
starlit waters. Giotto’s failures in attainment only made him 
more ardent in aspiration, for his whole scheme of Art is fraught 
with that symbolism which carries the mind of the beholder 
from the seen to the unseen. 

That aspiration is found to the full in the Campanile. The 
careful execution of the bas-reliefs cannot disguise their origi- 
nality; in depicting sacred scenes Giotto was to a great extent 
bound by ecclesiastical fetters, but in abstract subjects he 
showed that power of intuition which makes him a pioneer in 
Art. Inconstancy, for example, tries to steady herself upon a 
rolling wheel while her draperies wave in the wind and her arms 
are thrown up in attempt to keep her balance. Injustice sits 
composedly at his gate, a robe covering his armor, while scenes 
of wrong and robbery are enacted at his feet. Infidelity holds 
an idol in his hand and exhibits it boastfully, unheeding the 
idol’s cord about his neck, that makes its worshipper a captive. 

But these are details, and it is the Tower itself, glorious yet 
unfinished, that wears the consecration of the poet’s dream, 
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whether it is seen in the dawnlight, rising dim and spirit-like 
from a billow of mist, telling of visions faded and hopes unfilled ; 
or in the light of evening, after a day of gloom,” when storm- 
clouds still hang in the sky and through their broken masses the 
sun-rays touch its glistening marbles into celestial glory. 

With each new realization of its beauty, the sadder it seems 
that he from whose genius it sprang should never have seen 
it. The rewards that he received show how highly his plans 
were esteemed, but the pension and the freedom of the city which 
were bestowed upon him could not have given him the joy that 
he would have felt if he had lived to see his plans carried out 
into a glowing reality. Why he should have left the work in 
Florence to fulfil a commission in Milan, we do not know; the 
frescoes which he painted there for Azzo Visconti have perished, 
although Vasari tells us that in his day they were held in high 
estimation; whether he exhausted himself with overwork or 
whether he contracted some illness in Milan, again we do not 
know, but soon after his return to Florence he passed away at 
the age of sixty, to the deep and lasting regret of his fellow- 
citizens, and was buried in the Cathedral. A monumert by 
Benedetto da Majano was placed over his tomb some hundred 
years later with an inscription by the great scholar, Angelo Poli- 
ziano. The words that it puts into the mouth of Giotto would 
never have been used by him of himself, yet they are fully 
justified :— 

‘‘Tam he by whom dead Painting was restored to life, to 
whose right hand all was possible, by whom Art became one 
with Nature. No one ever painted more or better. Do you 
wonder at yon fair tower that holds the sacred bells? Know 
that it was I who bade her first rise towards the stars. For 


I am Giotto—what need is there to tell of my works? Long 
as verse lives my name shall endure.’’ 


And yet the best monument of Giotto is found in his works 
themselves; not because he was unsurpassed as an artist, but 
because he was ever reaching out towards a goal, and because 
his efforts to escape from his fetters brought freedom within the 
grasp of those who came after him. His aim was the expression 
of life; not Fact, but Idea, was the determining motive of his 
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work, he did not limit himself with a severe repression, nor with 
an ordered austerity; he was subject to prophet visitings, he 
heard the voices that cry in the wilderness, he strained his eyes 
to catch the Vision that still evades our human sight. Therefore 
it is that he gained a triumph that was far better than any mere 
success, and was permitted to enter Art’s Holy of Holies and to 
breathe the fragrance of that Rosa Sempiterna which is the 
secret and inviolate mystery of the world. 


Marky BRADFORD WHITING. 
Ramsgate, England. 


LANDOR AND B 


It is always interesting to hear both sides of a question; for 
one thus flatters oneself with judicial prerogatives, and one is re- 
minded as well of the infinite capacity for misinterpreting which 
is all mankind’s prerogative. In this case of Landor vs. Betham, 
moreover, there is a certain liveliness in the details and a new 
measure of justice to be measured out. 

The principal source of our knowledge of Landor is still the 
biography by John Forster, first issued in 1869 and later in 
revised form as the first volume of Landor's Life and 
Works, London, 1874. In Book III Forster tells the follow- 
ing story. 

After his return from Spain Landor conceived an overpower- 
ing desire to possess the estate of Llanthony in northern Mon- 
mouthshire, establish himself there for his own good and the 
profit of his descendants (although he was still unmarried), and, 
among other schemes for rehabilitating an outworn farm-land, 
do—as he said without apparent humor—‘‘what no man has ever 
done in England, plant a wood of cedar of Lebanon’’. Long 
afterwards he told Forster that he had planted a million trees, 
although it is doubtful if he planted a tenth of that number. 
And this is characteristic of his Welsh dreams. Llanthony was 
a wild, romantic corner of Wales, with a ruined abbey (still 
more ruined by a recent owner’s outbuildings), said to have been 
once occupied by St. David. The poetic appeal was strong, the 
practical appeal wanting, although not to Landor’s mind. At 
the cost of various financial complications, including the sale of 
his interest in property belonging to his mother and an act of 
Parliament to confirm the breach of entail, he purchased 
Llanthony in 1809. His plans, besides creating a new Lebanon, 
importing sheep from Segovia, and introducing the newest im- 
provements in agriculture, embraced also the uplift and civiliz- 
ing of the semi-barbarous natives and the rearing of a stately 
mansion for himself. All the descriptions of Llanthony con- 
firm one’s suspicions and premonitions of failure. 

Old Drayton, in the Polyolbion that both Lamb and Landor 
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admired and a few of the judicious still dip into, gives a picture 
which is but little altered to-day :— 
“*Mongst Hatterill’s lofty hills, that with the clouds are crown'd, 

The Valley Ewias lies, immured so deep and round, 

As they below that see the mountains rise so high, 

Might think the straggling herds were grazing in the sky: 

Which in it such a shape of solitude doth bear, 

As Nature at the first appointed it for pray’r.” 


More precise is Sir Sidney Colvin’s description :—- 


‘‘This valley winds for some twelve miles between two high 
continuous ridges, of which the sides are now flowing and 
now precipitous, here broken into wooded dingles, here re- 
ceding into grassy amphitheatres, and there heaped with 
copse-grown ruins of ancient landslips. Along its bed there 
races or loiters according to the weather—and it is a climate 
notorious for rain—the stream Hodeni, Honddu, or Hondy. 
The opening of the valley is toward the south, and was 
blocked in ancient times with thickets and morasses, so 
that its only approach was over one or other of its lofty 
ridges.’’ 


If the background was unpropitious for Utopian dreams, it 
was but the fit setting for tragi-comedy. One of Landor’s first 
steps was to apply to Southey for a promising tenant. Hehim- 
self did not reside on the estate; it would be two seasons, he 
said, before he hoped to ‘‘have one room to sit and converse in, 
with two or three bedrooms’’. At the end of three years he had 
spent ten thousand pounds and had to show for his money and 
time a half-built house and the hostility of all his neighbors. 
‘*My people are idle and drunken’’, he told Southey. ‘‘Idle- 
ness gives them time, and drunkenness gives them spirit, for 
mischief. . . . The earth contains no race of human beings so 
totally vile and worthless as the Welsh.”’ 

To provide a promising tenant was no simple task for Southey, 
however. Mrs. Wordsworth’s brother Thomas, among others, 
declined the position ‘‘because the vale is too narrow, the hills 
too steep, and Landor will have no trouble in building farm- 
houses’’,—he was to have trouble enough in building his own— 
‘tho’ he is ready to find materials’’. But Thomas Hutchinson 
admitted that the soil was ‘‘the best possible’. 
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Thus far, in the main, Forster (excepting the last quotation) 
and what is generally known. What follows is a harmony—dis- 
cordia concors—of the events according to Forster and the events 
according to Betham, the latter taken from documents published 
in A House of Letters, edited by Ernest Betham. Forster’s atti- 
tude is sufficiently clear from his introduction of the new tenant. 


‘The very last man in Southey’s thoughts, the man of all 
others he was wot likely to have chosen, the spiteful Fates 
had themselves already laid hold of, and, when the rest had 
withdrawn, were to thrust unasked on the scene. These are 
things of destiny. While Southey continued busily making 
inquiries, this man heard of them, wrote to Landor, and 
offered himself as well known to Southey. ‘I shall owe a 
tenant to you, after all,’ wrote Landor exultingly. In less 
sanguine tone Southey made reply that the person in ques- 
tion (whom I shall refer to as B)’’—O touching restraint of 
Forster’s!—‘‘was certainly known to him, and came of an 
excellent stock, but he had never thought of asking him to 
be tenant at Llanthony. His knowledge of him was derived 
from a liking for one of his sisters, very dear to Charles 
Lamb as well as himself for her genius and goodness, though 
both had to be discerned through a most unprepossessing 
exterior and a nervousness looking like silliness. ‘B has 
probably to learn farming,’ he ominously added, ‘and so far 
is less desirable than Hutchinson.’ ”’ 


Against this we have not only Forster’s admission on a later 
page that Southey did recommend B, at the suggestion of B’s 
sister, but also Southey’s letter to Miss Betham :— 


“*You will think it very odd if I should prove the means 
of suiting your brother with a farm. Landor has one to let 
upon an improving lease. . . . Should your brother think 
it worth while to write, his address is ‘Walter Savage Lan- 
dor, Llanthony, Abergavenny.’ Let him use my name as 
an introduction.”’ 


This was in 1811. Early in 1813 Landor sent Southey a letter 
which opened “‘lightly’’ (says Forster) with the announcement 
of a comedy completed, but— 

“‘passed into tragical utterance in the very next line, as it 


conveyed the terrible announcement that with the tenant B, 
who had introduced himself on the strength of Southey’s 
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name; the ‘agriculturist’, of whom so many letters had been 
written; the supposed man of capital, to whom the best 
farm of Llanthony had been let on terms extravagantly 
liberal; the real man of destiny, pre-elected to be a plague 
and torment to both friends; Landor was now plunged over 
head and ears in disputes of an irreconcilable bitterness, 
and to which the only possible issue must be hopeless and 
irretrievable loss. 

‘The substance of his statement [continues Forster] may 
be briefly given. Not on the man himself only, but on his 
father and other members of his family, he had, in his 
grand impetuous way, heaped no end of favours and liberali- 
ties for Southey’s sake. He had put church-livings at the 
father’s disposal, and out of them grew the first disputes. 
Besides the large farm originally let to B himself, he had, 
at the sacrifice of a good tenant, leased him another. Dur- 
ing all the time he had been at Llanthony, he had never re- 
fused any request of the man, however unreasonable; and 
suddenly he had been made conscious of all he had lost by it. 
‘By a series of such conduct as might be expected from a 
sailor turned farmer, and by living at the rate of a thousand 
a year, he has succeeded in spending his wife’s fortune of 
three“thousand pounds, and in fifteen months I have re- 
ceived no rent from him.’ Non-payment, indeed, had been 
the least of his misdeeds. As soon as B found that limits 
were to be put to the indulgences he expected, he declared 
open war against his landlord, subjected him to every kind 
of annoyance, brought three or four brothers to poach 
over his; manors and worry him the more, and, finally, ‘dis- 
charged me and my gamekeeper from shooting on his farm.’”’ 


Forster intimated that there was some exaggeration in all this, 
which anyone acquainted with Landor would take for granted, 


but 


discounts his admission by later taking it all seriously. 


Then to reinforce his case he indulges himself it easy sarcasms 
against B, in one instance confusing Charles Betham with his 
brother Frederick—who, by the way, merited a special attack 
because of the damages for libel that Landor was forced to 
pay him—and quotes a letter from Elia:— 


‘**T forgot to tell you,’ wrote Charles Lamb nearly twenty 
years later, in an unpublishad letter now lying before me, 
‘I knew all your Welsh annoyancers, the measureless B’s. 
I knew a quarter of a mile of them. Seventeen brothers 
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and sixteen sisters, as they appear to me inmemory. There 
was one of them that used to fix his long legs on my fender, 
and tell a story of a shark, every night, endless, immortal. 
How have I grudged the salt-sea ravener not having had his 
gorge of him! The shortest of the daughters measured five 
foot eleven without her shoes. Well, some day we may con- 
fer about them. But they were tall. Surely I have discovered 
the longitude—’ Of course the hero of the shark was Lan- 
dor’s chief tormentor. He had been in the East and in the 
West Indies; and, for the sake of the whole family of sharks 
he was to bring up to have their gorge of Landor, the salt- 
sea ravener had spared him.”’ 


Nearly twenty years later would mean, say, 1833; not long, 
therefore, before Lamb’s death; and when both he and Landor 
(they were born only eleven days apart) were but a little short 
of three score. Now Lamb was a humorist, and a gentle one; 
and it were unkind to make his reminiscence a partner to 
gratuitous sarcasms. Yet, strange to relate, these were not 
reminiscences at all, but a quotation from an essay which Lamb 
had published in 1825 over the pseudonym of ‘‘Lepus’’. Lamb’s 
hero of the shark, moreover, was ‘‘Captain Beacham’’, who may 
or may not have been Captain John Betham, whom Lamb knew, 
but certainly was not Charles Betham, who was Landor’s tenant. 
It looks, at any rate, as though F (for let us curtail him as he 
his victim) had a little misunderstood the Elian fun. 

Southey’s reply to the Llanthony letter of troubles was a mix- 
ture of chagrin and apology: vouching again for the Betham 
family, if not for its individual members. Landor meanwhile 
was occupied with his comedy and his /dy//a. But of these 
and of his various afflictions, his non-Bethamite financial losses, 
his unsuccessful efforts to be made justice of the peace, his 
rather Miltonic marriage, and so on, there is no occasion to 
speak now. He had come to ‘‘the most critical hour of his 
fortune’. The whole neighborhood was aroused against him. 
The native Welshmen, the tenants he had introduced, the clergy 
and the magistracy—he had made enemies of them all. ‘‘He 
was like a lion baited by curs’’, says Sir Sidney Colvin, sym- 
pathetically. And the infinite annoyances which he suffered and 
which F recounts are pathetic enough. Yet all the while the 
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Comic Spirit stands by smiling. One offender was caught, and 
to make out a good case against him Landor swore that he was 
in personal danger; the man was held in £10, and soon after- 
ward drank himself to death; Landor was accused of being the 
cause of his death, and replied by prosecuting his accuser for 
slander. Another submitted, through an attorney, a bill for £18, 
long after he had left Landor’s estate. Landor, of course, de- 
nied the debt, became involved in legal tape, and was outlawed. 
Another, named Toombes, rented a farm of Landor, ran off 
without paying, and died of drinkin Abergavenny ; thena friend 
of Toombes publicly accused Landor of murder; Landor brought 
suit, and lost his case! These were but a few of the lion-baitings. 
We have our story of them mainly from one side, related in the 
Landorian style of exaggeration, and supported by the unjudicial 
sympathy of Forster. But no doubt the sinned-against and sin- 
ning were at least evenly balanced. Landor and his tenants 
were simply incommensurable terms. 

The storm-centre of his distress, however, was B. It was B 
who, by Landor’s declaration, drove him from the country. 
And in this matter we have now part of the other side, pre- 
sented, to be sure, without the vigor and vividness of Landor’s 
letters to Southey, but largely atoning for this deficiency by 
plainness and dignity which make for convincingness. The Comic 
Spirit draws nearer; one almost hears the silent laughter; in- 
audible certainly to B and probably to Landor, although he 
could sometimes enjoy reflexive humor. 

The financial details are less interesting. Landor claimed 
a debt of £1,968, 175, 6d; Betham denied owing half that 
amount. He held that part of his rent was to be balanced against 
expenditures he had made on the buildings and compensation 
for Landor’s non-performance of certain items of the original 
agreement. Landor disputed the details, which were further 
complicated by sales of stock and wages for labor, refused to 
compromise, and resorted to the law. Betham filed a bill in 
equity and obtained an injunction to prevent Landor’s suing 
him. Landor then let more than seven months pass without 
action. Betham again suggested private arbitration, but ‘‘Mr. 
L. declined this, unless I would also refer the action brought 
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by me against him for a libel on my character; and I believe, 
but am less certain, my brother’s action also; conditions 
obviously inadmissible’. When the injunction expired Landor, 
instead of suing, attached Betham’s property, whereupon Betham 
obtained a replevin. . . . Thus a comedy of law. 

It seems, moreover, that in refusing Betham’s offer to settle 
out of court Landor tried to put his opponent at a disadvantage. 
Let the defendant speak, although his language is not remark- 
able for perspicuity :— 


‘*Mr. Landor states a proposal made by him to Mr. Adair 
(to whom I shall always with pride acknowledge my obliga- 
tions), to appoint that gentleman judge of our differences. 
This it would be difficult to reconcile with the refusal which 
my offers to refer have met with. But when it is considered 
that Mr. L. was not known to Mr. Adair, and that it was made 
without purporting to be with my concurrence, I think little 
doubt will be felt that he expected Mr. Adair would de- 
cline it, and that it was hazarded for the purpose of giving 
to his proceedings an appearance of candour which did not 
really belong to them.”’ 


One or two more details of Betham’s published defence— 
which is in truth a defence and, although long, carefully avoids all 
recrimination in tone or in statement—may be presented in his 
own words. They will stand as examples of the many more com- 
plaints and counter-complaints :— 


“The Sawpit, I certainly prevented Mr. Landor from 
using; but on the avowed principle, which I still profess, 
that while I wish to accommodate my neighbors, I will not 
suffer encroachments to be made on my property, in open 
and insulting defiance of my will. The Sawpit in question 
is mine; and Mr. Landor only attempted to make use of it 
as an exercise of right, which I deny belongs to him. 

‘The raising of the sheep-cot was announced to Mr. Lan- 
dor before it was begun; and the avowed object was to pre- 
vent his annoying me by obstructing a drain and inundating 
my house, and digging a sawpit in the Abbey yard close to 
my windows; which, when finished, his men came (I was 
from home), and, on this very sawpit, insulted my family 
with the most obscene songs.”’ 
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But the most startling incident of this medizval feud in 
modern Britain is the conflict over the removal of some trees 
with or without the roots thereof. Here the cat-and-dog disa- 
greement rose to martial proportions. Embattled armies met 
in internecine struggle. And Father Zeus gave the victory to 
justice and inferior numbers. Thus, heaven helping, right 
makes might; weakness and truth unite to overcome the hosts of 
evil. Yet, what is more to be wondered at, the decision of 
listed field is supported and repeated by judicial bench. What 
a picture is here of the poet among men, what a scene for Cer- 
vantes: Don Walter, the last of the barons! But listen to 
Betham’s uncolored narrative :— 


**The assertion that the Timber, which I prevented him 
from removing, was cut down to enable him to grant me 
indulgences, has already been made in a Bill of Equity 
against me, and denied on my oath; I solemnly repeat that 
denial. I had consented to the trees being grubbed up, that 
I might plow the land; and when Mr. Landor cut them 
down, and refused to grub up the roots, I refused my per- 
mission to their being removed. He attempted it by force, 
arming men and women to invade my fields. I met his 
hosts with very inferior numbers, armed as I could provide 
them, and maintained my ground... . An action was 
brought to punish me for this resistance: I defended it, 
and it was dropped. A Bill was then filed to prohibit my 
obstructing the removal of the Timber. In my answer, I 
maintained my old ground, that the condition on which I 
had consented to the trees being removed, the grubbing up 
of the roots, had not been complied with; and by the same 
order which authorizes him to remove the trees, he is 
directed, without delay, to cause the roots and stools to be 
properly and effectually grubbed up; and I was awarded 
costs.”’ 


Well, taken in one way, all this is small enough; no more than 
an agitation in a camellia vessel. The author of Gedzr was ever 
a fighter, and one fight more or less was of little moment. Storm 
clouds hung low over his whole life. That was indeed a fateful 
whim of his, to possess Llanthony Abbey and bring light into the 
darkness of a Welsh ravine. But is not every effort to force the 
betterment of man foredoomed? Freedom must slowly broaden 
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down. Mankind will move slowly, or not at all,—at any rate on 
the up-grades. And Landor was made for other things. 


“ Parce, puer, stimulis et fortius utere loris”, 


was the motto of his Muse, but not of his moods. He was of 
those who kick against the pricks without seeing that they 
kick against themselves. He was always grasping nettles, 
and blaming the nettles. Verily the gods both sighed and 
smiled over this Llanthony adventure; and we may do the 
same. But Forster was no homo ridens, and Landor, perhaps, 
was in no position to see the joke. Both did an injustice to the 
Bethams, who were respectable as human nature goes, an in- 
justice into which it was cruel to drag Charles Lamb. Nor was 
it fair for Landor to add anything to Southey’s burden, who 
always had more troubles than he could carry. But if Betham 
drove Landor from strife and confusion in Wales to pleasanter 
scenes in Italy, the weight of this ignominy will scarcely afflict 
his shade. It may be, in sooth, that we should apologize for 
disturbing his ashes. Then— 


“.. . in perpetuom, frater, ave atque vale.” 
PAULL FRANKLIN Baum. 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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AUTUMN WISDOM 


The nights of antumn stars are never still 
For without gust the heavy acorns fall 

And rattle on the roof—the oak’s proud gift 
And happy show of his accomplishment. 


For this he shouldered storms and stripping hail, 
For this unwrinkled in the weak spring sun 

His velvet buds and shook his tassels out 

And ruffled noisily in boisterous May. 


For this—a fall of acorns in the starlight! 

But where they fall, what burgeoning or death 
Awaits them on the sparkling, plangent ground 
Are not to his bronze peace inquietudes. 


On glittering shale, perhaps, or sterile sand 
Their hope of swelling spring will waste away ; 
Perhaps the droves of night-marauding hogs, 
Scuffling and loud, will eat the last smooth one; | 


Perhaps the little children up at dawn, 
Scouring the deep-rimed leaves for treasure-trove, 

Will set them with their spools and broken glass 

For patterns in their fairy palaces; 


Not one perhaps will burst and branch and grow 
A windy place for elf-eyed boys to climb, 

A shade for clasping lovers in the night, 

A spangled roof for old folk in the rain. 


He will not care: his joy is to have done 

The appointed deed, not guess the deed’s result. 
Along his branches creeps the bright-eyed frost, 
He spills his fruit and laughs against the stars. 


ALEXANDER PERCcY. 
Greenville, Mississippi. 


TAXATION AND BUREAUCRACY IN THE 
DECLINING EMPIRE 


Mistakes in the imposition of taxes and in the use of their 
proceeds had been a chief cause of the social troubles which pre- 
pared the downfall of the Roman Republic. Similar mistakes 
were not least among the causes of the decline and collapse of 
the united Empire. Its resources, impaired though they had 
been by the civil wars, might have sufficed Augustus and his 
successors for the administration, consolidation and aggressive 
defence of the realm. In fact, there never was a sufficient army, 
never an efficient navy, while the burdens of taxation grew to be 
a self-destroying oppression. 

Peace at the price of liberty, monarchy rather than self- 
goverment, had been the choice of Rome. The rule of a Caesar 
rather than despotic exploitation by rival demagogic adventurers 
had been the eager desire of Provincials everywhere after Actium. 
But from the beginning both the financial and the military 
organizations of Augustus had in them elements of weakness in- 
herited from the city-state, and the country folk were never 
destined to shake off their subordination to the interests of the 
great landlords, often absentees, of the capitalists and of the 
proletarians. Already in the time of Tiberius law itself distin- 
guished between ‘honestiores’ and ‘humiliores’ ,| those who might 
command respect and those who must show it. Already the 
small middle class was going the way of the free peasantry. 
Even in 79 there had not been resilience enough in the nation’s 
commercial spirit to undertake the rebuilding of Herculaneum 
or Pompeii. And yet for nearly two centuries men were still to 
think the imperial institution an unquestionable blessing. Ap- 
pian, writing about 160, says that ‘‘people have advanced to the 
very height of happiness’’.? The orator Aristides, the philoso- 
pher Epictetus, the scholar Herodian are all of much the same 
mind, as Philo the theosophist had been in his earlier day. 
Even the Christian Tertullian, and after he had known a Com- 


‘Julius Paulus: Sent., V, 25,1. *Preemion, 7 (eudaimonian asphale). 
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modus, could write defiantly that ‘‘every day the world becomes 
better known, better filled, more wealthy’’.* A feeling of assured 
well-being was general. The towns of Italy let their walls fall 
into decay.* 

This illusion of prosperity lasted to the time of Caracalla (211- 
217). After that it should never have been possible to mistake 
the advance of ill till the empire fell miserably asunder at the 
death of Theodosius (395). Centralization, bureaucracy, multi- 
plex and strangling official interventions with private initiative, 
misguided finance, misplaced taxation, interacting with moral 
and social factors of which they were in part result, in part cause, 
accomplished their perfect work. Slavery first struck industry 
with its blight, then under new guises, as agricultural serfdom and 
hereditary occupational compulsion, dragged the whole social fab- 
ric to collapse. Seldom can the reactions of economics and 
politics be more clearly traced, seldom has social retrogression 
been more uninterrupted or more complete.° 

Local self-government as represented in the Roman municipia 
had been the greatest political achievement of antiquity. Public 


3 De anima, 30. Compare Cyprian: De had. virg., 23. 

*The chief studies apart from sources to which reference is hereafter 
made are these: Bury, J. B.: A History of the Later Roman Empire from 
Arcadius to [rene (395-800), London, 1889 ; A History of the Eastern Roman 
Empire from the Fail of [rene to the Accession of Basil (802-876), London, 
1912 ; Cagnat, R.: Etude historique sur les impots chez les Romains jusqu'a 
l’ invasion des barbares, Paris, 1892; Correra, L.: Di alcune imposte det 
Romani, Turin, 1897; Crawford, S.: Synesius the Hellene, London, 1901; 
Daremberg et Saglio, Dictionnaire des antiquités, Paris, 1873, ff.; Dill, S.: 
Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius, London, 1905, and Roman 
Society in the Last Century of the Empire, London, 1910; Fustel de Cou- 
langes: Recherches sur quelques problimes d’historie, Paris, 1894; Leo, F.: 
Die Capitatio Plebeia und die Capitatio Humana in romischen byzan- 
tinischen Steuerrecht, Berlin, 1900; Pauly-Wissowa: Realencyclopadie der 
klassischen Wissenschaft, Stuttgart, 1884 ff.; Reid, J.: Zhe Municipalities 
of the Roman Empire, Cambridge, 1913; Rostowzew, M.: Studien zur 
Geschichte des rimischen Kolonates, Leipzig, 1910 ; Salvioli, P.: Le Capital- 
isme dans le monde antique, Paris, 1907; Seeck, O.: Geschichte des Unter- 
gangs der antiken Welt, Berlin, 1889 ff.,and Die Schatzordnungs de Diocletians 
(im Zeitseifte fiir Social- und Wissenschaftsgeschichte, Weimar, 1896) ; 
Thibault, F.: Les impots indirects sous l’ empire romain, Paris, 1900 ; Waltz- 
ing, J.: Etude historique sur les corporations professionelles chez les Ro- 
mains, Brussels, 1885 ff. 5 Seeck, II, 311-327. 
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life had been municipally organized everywhere. To collect im- 
perial taxes through the cities seemed as natural as it was con- 
venient. In practice it led to a bureaucratic intervention of the 
central authorities in local affairs which undermined the muni- 
cipia while the centralization of fiscal administration displayed 
all the weakness of an hypertrophied state. By 250 it had be- 
come plain that the frontier forces were insufficient and quite as 
plain that no funds were to be had to increase them or even to 
satisfy the demands of a mercenary soldiery which since its 
pampering by Septimius Severus had become an obvious cancer 
of empire. Yet while the most essential functions of govern- 
ment were neglected imperial taxation was so abused that the 
decurial office, once the goal of civil ambition, had become a 
burden without honor and municipal government could be ac- 
counted hardly more than a fiscal agent of the central power.* 
The resources of the empire in its first centuries had been as- 
sessed for taxation both unintelligently and inequitably. Rural 
property was overburdened, rural interests neglected. Methods 
of collection, whether in specie or in kind, were very wasteful 
even had they been honestly administered. Thus they cost the 
taxpayers far more than the state received and of the difference 
a good part was sheer futile waste. There was, besides, exten- 
sive and occasionally cruelly wanton misuse of public funds.’ Yet 
while the total income or outgo of the state for any set period 
eludes probable estimate there seems no reason to think that the 
public need ever have been overburdened. There was, indeed, 
no consistent effort to balance revenue and expense. Thrifty 
rulers accumulated surpluses, reckless successors squandered 
them. Diocletian brought all state revenues under imperial 
control legally; practically they had long been so." The sources 
were still in large measure what they had been under the repub- 
lic. Much the largest item was the ¢ributum solt, either a fixed 
part of the product of the soil; vectigal certum, or a commuta- 
tion of this for a fixed money payment; stipendium, which the 
municipia had often found it preferable to assume with results 


*Seeck, 11, 182-190. * Seeck, II, 156 ff., especially 163, 183, 280 and 335. 
*Seeck, II, 250 ff., and Schatzordnung Diocletians ; Bury: Later Empire, 
II, 324, note. 
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most embarrassing to the state through the progressive debase- 
ment of the coinage.’ Italians did not pay this tax till Diocle- 
tian’s day. Romans who paid taxes only indirectly till Galerius’ 
time (305-311) got subsidies besides even in the fourth century.” 

The state got a considerable income also from the salt monopoly 
and some perhaps from that of minium™ as well as from the 
exploitation, direct or indirect, of its lands and mines and of 
various franchises. The imperial office carried with it title to 
the income of large estates, res privatae. At need much was 
got from the plundering of temples and from wanton confisca- 
tions, notably under Maxentius and Maximinus.” After 
Diocletian various forms of poll or capitation taxes begin to 
appear. Effort was made to reach through their employers those 
with little or no possessions but their arms, but as usual there 
were class exemptions, especially for veterans, and many local 
or racial distinctions. There were capitations also for slaves 
and for cattle.” 

By the time of Constantine all these capitations had become 
little more than modes of assessing a general land tax, jugatizo. 
But the effect was still not alone to burden agriculture inequita- 
bly but to keep lands of medium grade out of cultivation or to 
subject the land to what would normally have been some less 
productive use in order that the fields might elude the higher 
ranges of taxation.” 

Attempts to supplement and equalize the yugazzo by occupation 
taxes on city dwellers were tardy and at first inadequate, though 
some services which would now be public charges were then 
customarily assumed by corporations of artisans who were re- 
munerated, at first individually, later corporately, by privileges, 
immunities and exemptions. Alexander Severus seems to have 
attempted a trade tax, vectiga/l arttum, on producers of certain 
luxuries, a levy later made general. Caligula had long before, it 


*Seeck, II, 218 ff., 252-267. ” Seeck, I, 76. 

Cagnat, 237, 244. Seeck, I, 100, 142. 

" To distinguish between capitatio plebeia, humans and anima/lium is often 
difficult. Seeck, 11, 263 ff. ; Leo, 29, note ; Appian, Sy7., so. 

" Thibault, 7, 33, 40; Seeck I1, 267 ff. 

“ Lampridius: Vita Alex. Sev.,XX1V,5; Hopkins; Life of A lex. Sev.,192 ff. 
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was said,” tried to collect a prorated tax on the earnings of pros- 
titution and Vespasian taxed tanners for the use of urine, presuma- 
bly that of camels in the caravan stations, then in high esteem 
for the bleaching of woollens.“ Galerius through his Cesar 
Severus introduced a sort of income tax for traders and artisans 
based on five-year appraisals, with threats of scourging and tor- 
ture for false returns.” The inheritance tax was itself an 
inheritance from the early empire.* It had been five per cent. 
for all heirs but the nearest kin and applied to all property above 
100,000 sesterces, never quite $5,000. There were quite elabo- 
rate provisions for calculating the present value of contingent 
and terminable interests. Caracalla doubled this tax and with- 
drew the exemptions. Credit for its repeal is variously claimed 
by panegyrists of Diocletian, Constantine and Justinian. From 
republican days came also a manumission tax of five, later ten 
per cent. on the value of slaves set free. There was also a 
slave-sales tax of four per cent. and a one per cent. tax on 
auctions and other sales, occasionally increased and finally 
abolished by Anastasius I, as was also the similar chrysargy- 
ron by Irene.” 

More important than these were the transit and port-taxes, 
portoria, on goods passing the frontier of the empire or the 
bounds of its fiscal divisions. In early days the rate had been 
normally 2.§ per cent. ad valorem, but it might rise even to 25 
per cent. as at Red Sea ports on the preciosities of Arabia and 
India, with a like tax on the same goods if they passed beyond 
the Nile. An inscription at Zarai in Africa” suggests special! 
tariffs for special wares, and as there were many tax boun- 
daries goods might bear multiple charges before finding a market. 
On the other hand, wares not meant for trade, agricultural 
tools, cattle, and slave laborers were at times at least exempt 
from portoria.”. Smuggling was as old as the tariff. Custom 
officials had abused their powers in petty ways and provincial 


Suetonius: Vita Cal, 40. '6 Correra, p. 76. 

Seeck, II, 277 ff. Cagnat, 175 ff. 

* Cagnat, 153 ff., 227; Correra, 65 ff.; Bury: Eastern Empire, 3. 

* Corp. Inscr., Lat. 4508. " Codex Theod., 11, 30,1 ; Cagnat, 105 ff. 
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governors in large ones from of old.” Trade must also have 
been vexed by local exemptions and rights of local taxation such 
as had in earlier days been enjoyed by Herod in his kingdom and 
by Palmyra in its prime. Egypt had traditionally and legally a 
place apart. Emperors laid quite arbitrarily special taxes on 
its products, paper, glass, linen, tow, when these were exported 
to Italy, although it is not clear that, even in this case, there was 
any thought of protecting Italian manufacturers in their home 
market. On the whole, it does not seem that in the early em- 
pire the fortorta when honestly administered were ever felt to 
be burdensome, though they were high enough to justify de- 
vices for through routing, corresponding roughly to our transit 
in bond. From the close of the second century, however, as 
other springs of revenue began to flow sparely, rates were pro- 
gressively raised till in the course of the fourth century they 
came to prohibitive levels. With the strangling of commerce 
through this and other causes revenue from fortorta must have 
pratically ceased by the death of Theodosius. 

The treasury profited also from tolls for the use of bridges 
and roads,™ from market dues and from fees exacted from 
damages recovered by law-suits, and for special services, from 
treasure-trove, unclaimed estates, confiscations, fines and forced 
gifts. There were sometimes stamp-taxes, too, as by Alexander 
Severus on gold and silver plate and glass and by Diocletian on 
fine linens. Later arbitrary levies, zwdictiones, laid on selected 
provinces, nominally for their defence, became a very dreaded 
oppression. 

Pertinax was the last emperor to make effective head against 
mounting charges. With Caracalla and the end of the second cen- 
tury bankruptcy had become chronic. The devices by which it 
was sought to meet successive crises and the results, social and 
economic, of the experiments are of peculiar interest. Even Chris- 
tian charity and liberality as practised by Gratian, the Valentin- 
ians and Theodosius became occasions for new taxes and new ex- 
emptions.* The easiest, most general and most fatal recourse 


Cagnat, 129 ff.; and 133 f.; Plutarch: De Curtositate, 7; Cicero: De 
Lege Agraria, 11, 23, 61, and /n Vat., V., 12. 
™Cagnat, 140 ff.; 143 ff. ; 235. Seeck, II, 355. 
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was to depreciation of the coinage,* of which it may suffice 
here to say that for considerable periods it reduced traders to 
reliance on barter and scales. First shall be noted levies in 
kind, then taxes payable in money or bullion, then taxes in ser- 
vices, and lastly the tax-eaters of the bureaucracy and the court 
and the burden of their supplementary exactions. 

Taxes in kind had originally been some fixed though not uni- 
form part of the product of the soil, from which Italy and some 
favored provincial municipia enjoyed up to Diocletian’s time 
certain exemptions.” Of grain the toll was for Africa a fifth, 
for Sicily a tenth, for some other provinces a seventh. Fruit 
trees and pasture land were laid under similar contribution. 
The actual yield varied naturally with the season, so that the 
state to get a dependable revenue farmed the tax and, of 
course, paid a high price for the insurance, even where the 
contracting publicanit were intelligently honest. To keep the 
right of exploitation at home local authorities had been of old 
wont to bid for the taxing right and had generally secured this 
by the time of Hadrian. He introduced assessment on valua- 
tions to be revised at fifteen-year intervals. The local decurions 
then became the natural agents for collection.” It was often 
more convenient for them and more acceptable to the state to 
commute the cumbersome delivery of the land produce for a 
money payment. Where this was not done the decline in popu- 
lation and security and production made a fixed payment in kind 
a crushing burden. On the other hand, where there was com- 
mutation for a fixed sum in money the debasement of the 
coinage had by the middle of the third century so far outrun 
the falling off in population and production that the local bur- 
den became trivial and the result for the treasury illusory. 
Thus debasement devised to relieve the imperial finances cut 
off the most reliable part of the revenue. It was then de- 
manded that where the contract called for a sestertius the col- 
lectors should exact a double-denarius, nominally eight-fold. 
This not sufficing, the capitatio terrena and the other capitations 


[bid., 191-245. Jbid., 11, 143. 
“On municipal financiering, consult Seeck, II, 161 ff., and especially 
221 ff., 273 ff. 
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were added and as this did not fill the void indictions, which 
had once been quite exceptional levies to tide over crises or 
meet immediate perils, were made a constant resort at the em- 
peror’s discretion, for whatever products or services officials 
might anticipate they would require, as of food, clothing, arms 
and transportation.* To put themselves on the safe side generals 
and governors naturally set their demands higher than their 
real needs. 

Thus there was always waste. But what was worse, the in- 
dictions could not be foreseen and provided for. Thus enter- 
prise was discouraged and business held in suspense. Moreover, 
the indictions were not distributed equitably between districts 
or even between municipia. Hence jealous recriminations and 
suspicions of favoritism. Further, the levies were not equita- 
bly collected. The man without political influence had to bear 
part of the burden of a favorite of the court or of fortune.” Yet 
however ultimately ruinous, the indictions were so convenient 
for improvident officials that by the end of the third century 
taxes in kind had come to make up much the larger part of the 
revenue. Soldiers were then paid almost wholly in supplies fig- 
ured at conventional prices. Their money wage was little more 
than nominal, and supplemented by recurrent gifts, congzaria, 
voluntary only in name. The allowance in kind now went by 
the name of the old grain ration at Rome, annona. Multiple 
annone were accorded to those of higher rank, with corre- 
sponding allowances of table silver, slaves and even female 
attendants.” Thus the state wasted its substance to save its 
ready money, a recourse to which it had forced itself by 
reckless trifling with the coinage. From Diocletian on, then, 
indictions became the mainstay of imperial finance. It would 
have been hard to devise an economically worse one. Some 
attempts at equalization were made. Where the ¢rtdutum 
was in kind the indictions were made lighter than where it 
was in coins now counted bag-wise in fod/es. But city folk 


* Seeck, II, 223, 250 ff., 276, 284, 286-293. 
Jbid., 11, 275, 294. 
” Scriptores Historiae Augustae, Claudius, 14, Probus, 5, Aurelius, 12. 
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still had an advantage over farmers and the Romans were par- 
asites on both.* 

Another curious effect of the debasement of coinage on agri- 
culture had hardly begun to show itself till the collapse of the 
empire. Farmers who could pay taxes in kind and supply their out- 
side needs by barter suffered least either from the scarcity of 
specie or the absence of dependable coins. The larger landlords, if 
they were not powerful enough to elude or challenge full assess- 
ment and collection, were harder pressed. They raised less per 
loborer or per acre, they had to pay on uncultivated land, they 
could not reduce, as fertility might decline, the number of culti- 
vators, tenants, serfs or slaves, once they had become inalienable 
from the soil. At theclose of the united empire, therefore, there 
are signs that small holdings were once more increasing in 
number and that the crafts, prostrated by the gild system, were 
beginning to revive in the eastern, and to extend their activities 
in the western cities. The artisans and traders had, of course, 
been originally hardest hit by the vagaries of the coinage. What 
financial crises, what shattering of credit, what opportunities 
for the adventurer and the knave the generations of instability 
in the circulating medium must have produced passes imagina- 
tion. Debasement of the coinage may have seemed to the 
rulers the sole refuge of the state, but it was an exit by the road 
to ruin.” 

Every attempt to improve the methods of assessment of land 
taxes brought with it some new phrase of economic ill. Diocle- 
tian, always a restless and often an ingenius innovator, introduced 
in 297 a five-year capitation assessment ® which should take in 
not alone the producing owners but also their retainers under 
leasehold, their serfs, coloni and slaves. Arable land was now to 
be classified and taxed by units at widely differing rates, the 


" Seeck, II, Chap. 3, Sect. 4-6, exhibits the successive steps of this taxation ; 
Dill, Western Empire, Book 111, its results. The chief source-book through- 
out is the Theodosian Code, supplemented from the imperial Move/lac ; 
Salvianus, De Gubernatione Dei, and the epistles of Symmachus and 
Sidonius. 

* Salvioli treats this matter most fully. See also Seeck, II, 205 ff., 288 f. 
and 305. ™ Seeck, II, 263 ff. 
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levy to be paid in produce at conventionally fixed prices. Later 
an option was given to pay in coin, which proved in practice a 
discrimination against the small free cultivator, already op- 
pressed. In the Diocletian reckoning twenty jugera of the best 
arable was to be held equivalent to five jugera of vineyard and 
either as equivalent to one man or two women, a striking evi- 
dence that population had already become sparse.* Thus a 
peasant farmer, renter or owner, working with his family, would 
pay in capitations relatively much more than the landlord who 
farmed with unmarried hirelings or slaves. The peasant had 
naturally less voice with local or imperial officials to get his 
assessment reduced or remitted, and he had no hope to defy the 
rigors of the law. The classification of holdings made through 
municipial officials, themselves among the assessed, was apt to 
be careless or even dishonest. The amount collected was, per- 
haps, not excessive, had assessment been equitable and free 
initiative left to cultivators to use their land to the best ad- 
vantage. The levy became difficult or impossible of collection 
owing to lightly accorded exemptions to such as by fair means 
or foul could secure an imperial sinecure as well as through 
evasions by the powerful gained from official fear or favor.® 
The assessors suffered with the assessed. The total of the 
tax was distributed among the municipia, roughly, according to 
the totals of their acreage and capitations. It was then dis- 
tributed among the individual taxpayers by the decurions.” In 
the earlier days places in the decurial ordo had been eagerly 
sought even where the acceptance of the office involved large 
gifts to the city. But inefficiency and abuses in local adminis- 
tration had led emperors even in the first century to appoint 
‘correctores’ and ‘curatores’ as supervisors of city budgets in the 
intesest of the citizens.** These supervisors presently became 
masters. Loss of local independence brought loss of local pride. 
The energetic and politically ambitious now sought to exchange 
once coveted municipial offices for imperial functions, the more 


* Seeck I, 338-390, and II, 222 ff., shows how frequent were the complaints 
of race-suicide since the second century, and even before. 
*® Seeck, I, 327 ff.; alsoz75 and 294. ™/bid., 11,273 ff. 11, 170. 
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as the imperial civil service in its higher ranks carried exemp- 
tions from decurial taxation and from duties which now brought 
neither power nor honor to outweigh responsibilities even then 
threatening to become burdensome.* By the end of the first 
century it seemed necessary to make assumption of the decurial 
office obligatory on the nominee. In the second century the 
decurial charge had become so dreaded that to widen the range 
of selection cities sought to get their citizen lists compulsorily 
extended to resident aliens and rural tributaries. Under 
Constantine wealthy women and child heirs were also pressed 
into the ordo. This system of tax collection was endured till 
about 500. In the East Anastasius I abolished it, but the 
collection through ‘vendices’ seems to have brought no real 
relief.” 

While taxable resourses and local power of recuperation were 
being thus seriously impaired the situation was made worse by 
the intervention of the curatores. These imperial! inspectors, at 
‘first Roman nobles but presently appointed from among local 
politicians, found occasion to interfere in city business, while 
any good initiative on their part was apt to be hampered by the 
provincial governors, whose districts had been made so small by 
subdivision that they had ample leisure to ‘guard the guardians’, 
and thus, where there was concordant corruption, could share in 
the spoil.” Hoping to check this multiplication of abuses 
Constantius II in the mid-fourth century superimposed on the 
old officials a ‘defensor senatus’ for each province, who under 
Valentinian I was followed in each province by a ‘defensor plebis’ 
for each municipality." These, when once they had crowded 
the curatores out of their functions, became in their turn so in- 
efficient and corrupt that Theodosius toward the close of the 
century tried to reform the office by making it elective, where- 
upon it became like the decurial, a burden without profit, honor 
or power.” The actual leadership in the cities then fell to the 
bishops. How these might sometimes be selected with this 


[bid., 11, 167 ff. 

“For the development and documentation of municipal financial adminis- 
tration see Seeck, II, 145-190, 273 ff., 314 ff.; Bury: Later Empire, 1, 302. 
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primarily in view and how bishops exercised this trust can be seen 
in the case of Bishop Ambrose at Milan, and of Bishop Synesius 
at Ptolemais. It appears again in another way in the case of 
Athanasius, who in the period of his triumph at Alexandria 
issued an indiction for vestments and undertook to collect the 
assessment from his ecclesiastical adversaries.” Later one may 
observe the citizens of Thessalonica at a siege confiding the keys 
of the city to their bishop rather than to any civil or military 
officer and may note how for a generation, from 453 to 482, 
Severinus earned the repute of sanctity as almost the sole bul- 
wark of order in Noricum.* 

As for the taxpayers, the defence they most needed from the 
third century onward was from their own decurions. Though 
largely superseded in their municipal functions the wealthier 
among the assessors and collectors of the imperial revenue from 
tributum and indictions were from Caracalla’s time becoming a 
caste which was largely successful in apportioning among its 
own members the often extensive municipal rural domains.” 
Thus each decurion of commanding position was in a way to 
become a petty tyrant of his fields at the expense of his less 
fortunate fellows while a network of tiny lordships was over- 
spreading the country. To make their towns market centres, 
to stimulate trade and industrial life was for such officials 
a secondary interest to their concern for tax exploitation 
and evasion. Their self-seeking was bitterly visited on their 
grandchildren. For as collections became difficult the decurions 
ware made personally responsible for the taxes of their districts 
and conditionally also for one another. By the fourth century the 
taxes had become uncollectably high. Edicts in 325 and 332 
made the decurial charge unescapably hereditary and forbade 
any person capable of assuming decuria! functions to remove 
from his city or any cultivator from his land, so that the expected 
income might not fail the state, whatever the cost or sacrifice 


* Apologia cont. Arian.,60. See also Seeck, III, 440. 

“ Epist. Synes. (Migne Patrol. Graec., Vol. 66), Nos. 2, 44, 47, 57; §8, 72) 
73 77> 79, 89, 107; Codex Theod., 1X, 3, 7; Seeck, II, 175-181; V, 221 ff.; 
Crawford, 215 f., 261-275; Bury: Later Empire, 1, 267, 285 ff. 
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to the taxpayer. Constantine sought to force ownership of 
land on persons who seemed able to pay the charges incident to 
holding it. His sons tried for a time to compel decurions who 
had procured exemptions to return to their duties, yet by 350 
Libanius says that the senate of Antioch, which once had num- 
bered 1,200 proud citizens, counted a bare sixty. Valentinian 
I, usually averse to extreme measures, in desperation once de- 
creed that landholders in arrears of taxes might be executed, and 
Theodosius, after seeking to spare decurions from degrading 
punishments, at last decreed that they should be scourged if 
they did not pay and even denied them asylum in the churches.* 
If their entire estate did not suffice for the tax they should be 
tortured till sympathizing relatives or friends might be moved to 
make up the sum.® 

In their desperate case some decurions took to the army till 
this refuge was legally closed to them.” Others took to the 
woods and brigandage, where they might find already gathered 
the more energetic of the peasants, serfs and slaves whom they 
had been constrained to oppress. Still others sank into the 
urban proletariat, mingled with the ranks of invaders from the 
east and north or even escaped, town-wise at times, over the 
border to the tenderer mercies of the barbarian rather than try fur- 
ther to pay Theodosian taxes." Marjorian, a relatively energetic 
emperor, ina Novella of 458, Title 7, Section 7, expresses a grieved 
indignation at men nolunt esse quod nati sunt, that is, who were 
not ‘‘content with the state into which it had pleased God to 
call them.’’ But the yoke was too grievous. Lack of labor, even 
more than the progressive exhaustion of the soil led in the 
fourth century to the abandoment of large tracts of land still un- 


 Thid., 11, 317, 321 ff. Tbid., 11, 2097. 
“ Codex Theod, 1X, 45, 1-3: X, 1, 3; X, 16, 4; XII, 1,117; Seeck, 11, 298; 
V, 175, 504. 


**On decuria!l abuses and abuse of decurions see also Codex Theod., VII, 
19, 3; XI, 1,313 7, 20; 8, 3; 16, 33 16,43; 16,11; XII, 173; XIII, 11, 4; 
11,13; Ammianus, XXVII, 7,8; Zosimus, XIV, 16,1; Seeck, IV, 43, 398; 
V, 13) 175, $04. Codex Theod., X11, 1, 13. 
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vexed by civil war or invasion. Thus in 395, the year of the 
death of Theodosius imperial surveyors reported an eighth of 
the area of Campania, once a garden spot, untaxable because 
abandoned. Taxation, having first destroyed the elasticity of 
the revenue, was now drying up its sources altogether. 

In the West the cities drew broken men from the farms into 
their submerged proletariat, while large landlords showed a dispo- 
sition to move out of the cities and live on their country estates, 
that so far as possible they might evade municipal burdens and 
taxes. In Asia, Egypt and Africa, where the imperial govern- 
ment had become laxer, landlords had yet another motive for 
residence on their estates, since by the promise of their pow- 
erful protection they could attract tenant serfs in defiance 
of law from public domain to private lands, though, here 
too, these fugitives soon became legally attached to the soil 
they tilled, marketable with it, and objects as well as subjects 
of taxation. 

Thus in the fourth Christian century conditions in the East 
were, as Rostowzew has observed, curiously reproducing those 
of the fourth pre-Christian century, with outlawry the tiller’s 
alternative to serfdom. The inexorable trend of economic de- 
velopment had overturned the well-meant efforts of Hadrian and 
his emulators to raise up a peasant tenantry. From Caracalla’s 
time onward the tendency was for the central government in its 
eager necessity to press for the cultivation of the largest pos- 
sible area. It was thus led to turn to capitalists, who alone had 
means to clear new lands or to restore abandoned fields, which 
the state now practically surrendered any claim to recapture. 
Local administrations had the same motive as the imperial fisc, 
and their officials were as open to illicit influence. By the end of 
the fourth century in the West and toa yet greater degree in the 
East vast tracts, populated by essentially feudal serfs, were in a 
fairway to become the counties, duchies, principalities even, of the 
early middle age. Of this the basic cause was the mode of imperial 
taxtation.” And yet the resilience under heavy and at times harsh 
taxtation of taxpayers in the East from Justinian to Basil sug- 


“ Rostowzew, especially at 371 ff. and 392 Hf. 
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gests that Fustel’s milder judgment of the Colonate may have 
been under some conditions justified.” 

Of taxes levied in specie, otherwise than as a commutation of 
taxes in kind, information, though not scanty, is indefinite and 
defective. A tax on auction sales, centesima rerum venalium, 
had been intermittently collected up to the time of Constantine, 
there was a fiscus Judeus, some special tax on Jews, Caligula 
made some experiments in trade license taxes,™ and the aurum 
negatiarorum of Alexander Severus™ may well have had a similar 
character. Galerius issued indictions for bullion with crass in- 
difference to the convenience of the assessed. Maxentius sub- 
stituted for this crudity a system of forced gifts from those 
supposed to have money. Constantine, spreading the net wider 
and contracting the meshes, imposed a co//atio dustralis covering 
all gainful occupations with a levy graded according to capital 
employed and annual overturn. The tax recurred at frequent 
though uncertain intervals, and had exemptions as inequitable 
as its assessment.” The need for cash was met also by confis- 
cations, inheritance’ taxes, absorption of intestate estates, and 
under Constantine by a graded levy of from two to eight litras 
of gold on those whose estates brought them within the sena- 
torial census.” Constantius imposed a collatio donatorum, an 
extra tax on imperial gifts. There was alsoa sort of free-will 
aurum oblaticum and for cap-sheaf the aurum coronarum, nomi- 
nally a spontaneous joy-crown from a grateful city, such as the 
2,822 received by Czsar at his triple, triumph, which the thrifty 
and provident Julius had consigned to the melting-pot and the 
soldiery. Later the gift became first expected, then demanded 
on multiplied and often frivolous pretexts, with intimation that 
the cost of manufacture might be spared and the ‘crown’ be 
sent in bullion. The same term was employed, with like irony, 
for involuntary offerings imposed on decurions, a last straw 
added to their overwhelming burdens. Later various co//ationes 
came to be known in the East as chrysargyron. Their abolition 


“ Fustel, 1-186, especially 70-86. * Suetonius: vit. Cal., 40. 

* Lampridius: wit. Aler. Sev., 32. 
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by Anastasius I is counted him for righteousness.” In the 
West they survived the empire to vex the subjects of the 
Ostrogoths. In earlier days the main source of bullion had 
been the mines, but the normal exhaustion of veins, the blight 
of coerced labor, the interruption and abandonment of workings 
exposed to barbarian incursions had dried up or shut off most of 
this supply after the Marcomanni Wars. At almost all times 
the export of specie seems to have exceeded the import. But the 
falling off of all commerce since Commodus’ day made this but 
a small factor. 

At most times the primary need of gold by the emperors was 
to satisfy, or rather to allay, the greed of an insolent soldiery. 
The very fashions of minting, with rings and eyelets and care- 
less weighing, betray the festive purpose. But Constantine 
gathered bullion for better use also. He sought to reintroduce 
a reliable standard gold coin, the so/tdus, and so far as this was 
accomplished the tax on trade may well have justified itself to 
the traders. It is significant in this connection to note that 
even before debasement had become gross and palpable Germans 
across the border would accept in trade only denarii bearing a 
republican stamp.” 

Taxation in services, at first hardly felt asa burden, became at 
last the greatest curse of all. From of old government at Rome 
acted through contractors wherever possible. It was natural 
therefore that early emperors should arrange to get certain ser- 
vices at the price of privileges and immunities granted to men 
organized in gilds for this purpose, notably, in connection with 
the grain supply for Rome and later Constantinople, by unions 
of shippers, freight handlers, warehousemen, millers and bakers. 
They sought also to get some sort of fire-protection by favors 
to the builders and to the makers as centones, a sort of blankets, 
then in favor for smothering fires.” In general the early em- 


Zonarius, XIV, 3. Tacitus: Germania, 5. 

Codex Theod, 5,1; XV, 14, 4. 

“Pliny the Younger’s correspondence with Trajan, Zf#., 33, 34, shows 
that Nicomedia, then a great city, had no fire organization whatever. Con- 
stantinople had none of a public kind as late as 465. Seeck, II, 161, 311; 
Bury: Later Empire, 1,232. The epigraphic material for early gilds is col- 
lected in Waltzing, III and digested in II, where pages 17, 394 ff. and 474 ff. 
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perorshad been averse to trade incorporations on political grounds, 
recalling perhaps the abuses of them by Clodius and by Milo. 
But there seems always to have been tacit toleration of gilds 
that would let politics alone, and before the second century such 
organizations had become general in all trades, usually with a 
predominantly religious or festive purpose. Where public 
services were desired of gilds these were repaid with valued 
honors, immunities and occasional indemnities. Trajan was 
first to intervene actively for a more effective organization of 
bakers at Rome. A cardinal mark of the changing status of 
gilds is the decree of Marcus Aurelius that they might as legal 
corporations hold property and receive legacies. Even before 
that they are found exercising large corporate functions. They 
had many charitable foundations, estates abroad and sightly 
buildings at home. Inscriptions tell of some hundred occupa- 
tions thus organized in the West. The East took less kindly to 
them. 

That gilds could be subordinated systematically to the fiscal 
needs, or rather convenience of the state, seems first to have 
occurred to Alexander Severus.“ He made it expedient for all 
artisans to organize, provided legal counsel for the unions, sub- 
sidized gild schools, and as a guid pro guo imposed trade taxes 
for public uses. From this time it is nolonger the members but 
the corporation as such that owes the service and enjoys the 
privilege. Diocletian went further on the same lines. He found 
that for shippers membership in a gild had been compulsory for 
some half century. He extended the compulsion to builders 
(t¢guarit), bakers, oil-dealers, butchers, timbermen (dendrophert?) 
and carpenters (faérz).“ What various services he demanded of 
these gilds does not appear. Later it seems that there might be 
indictions for almost any kind of labor anywhere and the burdens 
must have been very onerous, for presently the entire estates of 
union men were made jointly liable for the fulfilment of gild ob- 
ligations. Members might apportion the burden among them- 
selves as they saw fit. Compulsion was successively extended 


“ Waltzing, II, 357-392; Seeck, II, 311 ff. and 264 f. 
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to one trade after another. With negligibly few exceptions the 
property of gild members and at length their persons and those 
of their descendants as well, child or adult, male or female, 
could elude the burden only by imperial favor or by furnishing 
substitute or guarantee.” A vivid glimpse of what kind of 
‘service’ might be demanded appears in a chance record of the 
nummularit or collectarii, a kind of state bankers to whom Con- 
stantine had confided the issue of his new so/d?. They were to 
sell these gold coins at a fixed price, ¢arxatio, in currency and 
were to buy the bullion of which to make them on the public 
exchange, zm foro rerum venalium, as best they could. Presently 
the cost of the gold exceeded the faratio. A supplementary 
grant proved inadequate. Finding, as they say, that they can 
neither shift the burden nor bear it they apply to Valentinian 
II to adjust the ¢aratio to the market, with what result is un- 
known.” The coining gilds at Rome must have had large 
interests at stake, for it is said that the suppression of a revolt 
among them cost 7,000 lives under Aurelian. 

As burdens grew the desire to escape from the unions became 
as general and demoralizing as was that to elude the decurial 
office or the charges incident to peasant farming or tenantry.” 
Augustine as Bishop of Hippo refused to accept the bequest of 
the estate of a shipper. The incidental risk was too great, he 
thought.* Fraud in bankruptcies was countered with a law 
making the charge inseparable from the property by whomever 
held, and by forbiding the bequeathing of it outside the gild. 
In 334 Constantine proposed to kill those who deserted gild 
obligations, and also at times resorted to forcible recruiting of 
the ranks from vacantes, otiost or vacut publico officio, that is, in ef- 
fect, any not already among the exploited or the exploiters. It 
had been already decreed in 315 that in an emergency forced 
transfer of members might be made from one gild to another 


" Codex Theod., X1, 16; XV, 18, show ths variety of services asked; 
Seeck, II, 311 ff., with accompanying references shows the development of 
the hereditary idea. See also Seeck, II, 250 ff. 

* Waltzing, I1, 231, f., and also 171 f., 212 ff., 268 ff. 

* Seeck, II, 327 fff. 

* Opera (Migne), V, 2, Col. 1572 ; Sermo, 355, Sect. 4. 
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and back again. Sometimes strangers and convicts were com- 
pelled to enroll.” Of course this involved decay in industry 
and the arts, for it implied contempt for both. Underproduc- 
tion became the rule and more monopoly seemed the only 


remedy. 

The development was not continuous, nor always conscious. 
There were eddies: in the tide. All gilds were not treated 
alike. The edicts show both opportunism and favoritism. But 
their general trend is unmistakable and is well summed up 
by Waltzing :— 

‘*The state first laid hands on property. When men sought 
to alienate or renounce their patrimonies the state was con- 
strained to lay hold of persons and, to secure the recruiting 
of the gilds, to retain the children as well. This rule of 
heredity once established was applied to all co/legia, even 
to those in which the patrimonial bond had never existed, 
as also to all conditions, even outside the gilds. Necessity 
forced the state to confiscate the liberty of its subjects and 
made itself felt at every step in the social scale.’’ 


The desperate state of the finances after Constantine seemed to 
forbid alleviations of any kind, except indeed such as emperors 
might grant in individual cases for the benefit of the Church or 
of some rich man who had gained influence through favor, de- 
ception or corruption.” It can hardly be reckoned an alleviation 
that Honorious, following the example of Valentinian, should 
exempt these artisan-serfs from military service. They were 
likely to be more amenable without military training. But they 
might now be dragged to the workbench, as a slave to his 
ergastulum or a peasant to his plough, and to strike was of course 
a crime, although bakers at Magnesia and masons at Sardis seem 
at least once to have been goaded to defy the law. 

The caste system, devised to assure a uniform revenue defeated 
itself by paralyzing production and so contributed essentially to 
the collapse of the empire. It brought affairs to a pass where 
government no longer justified its political existence. The 
landlord and the money-lender, the soldier and the bureaucrat, — 


Codex Theod., X\11. 5,2; Waltzing, 11, 332 ff. * IT, 310. 
"Waltzing, I1, 312-319: Seeck, II, 329 ff. 
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and the barbarian settlers, the /aets and the foederati whom 
none dared coerce,—alone were free. 

As with the decuricns and the farmers, so here the traders 
and the artizans out of whom all spirit of initiative and courage 
of adventure had not been crushed took to the monastery or the 
hermitage, to the hills and to brigandage, to vassalage under the 


great landlords whose power promised protection, or seized the 


occasion of hostile invasion to join the enemy. Fierce are the 
fulminations against any who should aid or harbor the fugitives, 
although in a decree of 395 a gild member is reckoned as worth 
but a fifth of a decurion.” Every corner of the Roman world 
was to be searched to recover the runaways.” That industry 
might not collapse altogether the authorities were increasingly 
constrained to undertake it on public account, as they had done 
the mines. By the death of Constantine the state had acquired 
a practical monopoly of metal working and of weaving and main- 
tained large factories and foundries in all parts of the empire.™ 
In other trades the artisan had become little else than a civil 
functionary, responsible for a fixed output. 

The development of the service taxes had effects on commerce 
and on internal trade by land no less deadening than the gild 
regulations on industry or than serfdom on agriculture. Notable 
among vexatious oppressions were the charges imposed arbi- 
trarily for quartering and entertainment of the emperor’s high 
officials on their journeys. An officer might select half a house 
at his pleasure, a soldier had the second choice of a third of one.® 
Taxes in kind had not only to be furnished where produced; 
they must be delivered where called for. This also added 
greatly to the burden of the taxpayers and especially of the 
smaller farmers. It has been reckoned that to haul his tax for 
fifteen miles would practically double the small cultivator’s 
burden.” Local bodies were called on not only for the main- 
tenance of high-roads but also to furnish such horses and beasts 
of burden as might be needed for government transportation, 


Codex Theod., X11,1, 146. “J/bid, X, 19,5. Waltzing, II, 232 ff. 
" Codex Theod., V11, 8, 16; Codex Justin., X11, 45. 
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civil or military. This brought inevitable waste through over- 
driving, lack of care and interruption of tasks which the animals 
normally performed. Inevitably, too, the burden was very un- 
equally distributed. On main lines of movement it was a crush- 
ing load until in the sixth century general impoverishment led to 
the practical abandonment of the post routes, cursus publicus, 
and with these of the upkeep of the roads which once had been 
the main bonds of the empire. The most fatal blows to the 
system were dealt by Justinian’s fiscal tyrant, John of Cappa- 
docia.” 

An indirect form of service tax was the binding of farm labor 
to the soil, as devised, alike for peasant and slave, by Diocletian, 
with private prisons, carceres privati, for sanctions. Before 
the end of the fourth century this form of farm labor had be- 
come normal. After 332 land could not be sold without the serfs 
attached to it® and by 382 any beggar or tramp might be forcibly 
and permanently tied to some holding. Even the nominaily free 
colonus might not seek a new landlord, who in his turn was 
pledged to see that the due quota of army recruits was forth- 
coming from the youth, adcrescentes, of his ‘vocal tools’. That 
this transformation of a large part of the population of the em- 
pire into serfs of the imperial treasury was due to fiscal 
motives is indicated by the fact that where, as in Palestine, 
there was no capitation till about 383 the peasantry had free 
movement still.“ Yet so ingrained had subservience become 
throughout the empire that this great constitutional revolution 
and social retrogression to a society based on caste came with- 
out audible protest, and a corner-stone of the future feudal 
system was laid without remark or observation. 

Fatal as this institution was to progress of any kind, agri- 
cultural, economic, social or political, it offered fiscal con- 
venience, which sufficed to secure its application throughout the 
empire. The same motive led to adaptations of it in the army 
and all essential trades. Thus by adding new rigidity to an al- 
ready fettered society it hastened political dissolution. Much 


" Bury: Later Empire, 1, 336 £.;“‘Cursus Publicus”, by Seeck in Pauly- 
Wissowa. Codex Theod.,V,9. 
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of the evil may well have been unavoidable, in view of 
the way in which the empire was made up. It had ex- 
tended its borders so rapidly that its political development 
had far outstripped its powers of assimilation, social or eco- 
nomic. A few not very extensive or industrially advanced dis- 
tricts had been called on to cope with vast stretches of populous 
but socially undeveloped country, which called for more and 
better industrial organizers, administrators, settlers and soldiers 
for their exploitation, civilization and defence than either the 
Hellenistic or the Roman culture could supply. In efforts to 
meet the political demands and the social] aspirations implied 
by this condition taxes and charges on land and on trade were 
imposed beyond the limit of safety or even of toleration, till the 
the whole empire and its civilization collasped under the strain.*! 

Turning now to the tax-eaters, it will be found that as the 
power to pay declined the demand for money increased. For 
national defence more men were needed as barbarian enemies 
learned Roman tactics and adopted their arms. The legionaries, 
too, grew more exacting in largesses as they became less efficient 
in service.” Recruits from among the growing sons of tenant 
farmers and serfs who had not yet come to an age to be counta- 
ble as capitation units proved often too young also for military 
use. Duly entered on the rolls of the corps for allowances and 
rations they were often in fact left with their parents to the 
fraudulent profit of the magistri militum.™ Even under the 
early empire the stock of liquid capital had been impaired to 
meet growing military demands and sti]] more by application of 
incomesto unproductive public works and pageantry.“ A great 
deal more was worse than wasted in feeding and amusing a 
proletarian rabble in the capitals. After Constantine, moreover, 
Christian worship and charity made larger demands on the 


Rostowzew, 388-389. 

On military inefficiency see Synesius, Epp., 104, 105, 110, 129-b, and es- 
pecially 122. See also Crawford, 221-228, and Seeck, I, 1-51, especially 30-33 
and 49. 8 Codex Theod., V1, 11, 1; Thibault, 43, note 6. 

“For Diocletian see Mo:nmsen: Chronica minora, 1, 148, and Seeck, I, 
99 ; for the greatest spendthrift, Constantine, Seeck, I, 50 (Sources at I, 467 
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treasury than the older cults had ever done.” But it would seem 
that from Diocletian onward the greatest drain of all was the 
mounting cost of the court and its swelling army of parasites 
and bureaucrats, recruited alike from those who sought sinecures 
for the exemptions from taxation which such offices brought and 
from those to whom the chief attraction of public office was the 
opportunities this gave for oppression and peculation.™ 

The humbler of the local assessors suffered, as has been 
shown, with the assessed. The wealthy who could secure, by fear 
or favor, imperial appointments found in exemption from taxes 
their most important remuneration. The pressure of office- 
seekers, even for the lowest ranks in the bureaucracy, was evi- 
dently intense, even desperate,” for the alternative was only a 
choice of evils,—flight to a city and proletarian beggary, to a 
monastery or a hermitage, to a life of vassalage or of outlawry. 
From Diocletian’s time onward the number of civil appointees 
was evidently quite beyond any legitimate need of the service 
or of the resources of the state. Under him alone the increase 
is reported as fourfold. Constans sold appointments outright. 
Theodosius impressed even Zosimus by his weak yielding to 
office-seekers.* 

Division of function, duplication of offices, provided the illu- 
sion of excuse for being to the sinecuralists of the imperial 
courts. Constantine deepened the social rift between the tax- 
consumers and the tax-producers by his creation of a new 
senatorial order. Everywhere the declining empire shows ex- 
cessive and self-hampering officialdom. It was the declared 
policy of Diocletian to control the honor and efficiency sf each 
official by the jealous watchfulness of some other functionary, 


“ For instance, after his victory at the Milvian Bridge Constantine sent 
a thankoffering, some $8,200, to the Bishop of Carthage. Eusebius: Ze-/. 
Hist., X, 6; Seeck, 11, 335 f. 

“ For favors direct and indirect granted to favorites and men of wealth 
and power see Ammianus, XVI, 5, 15 and 8, 20; Codex Theod., V1, 2, 21; 
XI, 1, 20 and 26; 7, 4. For further similar references see Seeck, II, $47, and 
for other instances and comment, Seeck, I, 275, 314 ff. ; IV, 33, 43, 398. 

* Seeck, II, 333 ff. 
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by professional inspectors, agentes in rebus, or by spies.” There 
is, indeed, all along recurrent evidence of earnest desire on the 
part of the better emperors, notably Julian and Valentinian I,” 
to check office-seeking and to control officials. Theodosius even 
invited complaints.”' These at least and doubtless others tried 
to govern honestly and efficiently, but it is pitifully obvious that 
the situation had got beyond their contro]. The tragic struggle of 
Leptis with Count Romanus has been made familiar by Gibbon.” 
Similar corruption among officials who had to do with the set- 
tling of immigrant Goths, brought across the Danube to save 
them from the Huns, was apparently the immediate cause of the 
Gothic Wars of 375 and 382. And yet Valentinian imposed 
severe penalties on persons or towns that should presume to ap- 
peal to him save through the official hierarchy. The career of 
Rufinus, even under so energetic a ruler as Theodosius, shows 
a hopeless debasement vf statecraft.” Of what local ‘exactores’ 
were capable in usurious exploitation of tax delinquents for per- 
sonal profit at the expense of the state appears curiously in a 
Constitution of 415, which, while revealing no sympathy for the 
debtors, tries to reserve them from private for public shearing.™ 
Occasional risings of harried taxpayers are noted, especially in 
Gaul and Spain, but with each generation men seemed less 
capable of reaction to any oppression. 

Meantime office-holding itself was tending to become hered- 
itary. Fit candidates were hard to find. Quite inferior men 
were promoted to provincial governorships by court favor 
and, at least under Constans and Theodosius, openly for 
money.” The subalterns of such men appear to have ac- 
quiesced in a collusion of division and silence, while emperors 
imprecated in vain. There were places where men might not 


“ Seeck, II, 52-109, and under “ agentes in rebus” in Pauly-Wissowa. 
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even pay their taxes in a way to avoid penalties without bribing 
the collector to take them.” Fees, denounced by Constantine 
under Draconian penalties, got presently the sanction of official 
recognition as of immemorial custom, for instance, the ‘‘testi- 
monials of joy’’ to the peripatetic agentes in rebus. Julian made 
earnest efforts to do away with this abuse and others.” His ad- 
ministration in Gaul and Belgica had proved that it was not the 
amount of the levies so much as the wasteful method of their 
collection, the squeezes and peculations of the officials, that 
were exhausting the state. His attempts to relieve the service 
of superfluous tax-eaters, to regard the convenience of taxpayers, 
to favor productive elements in the population and to effect 
economies in management were full of promise. His death 
blighted the hope of their fruition and misery dogged the em- 
pire to its end.* Wherever by personal supervision an emperor 
could secure honest assessment and collection prosperity would 
bloom timidly for a season, as under Valentinian in Gaul, only 
to be blighted, as under him in Africa, when the imperial eye 
was turned aside or called elsewhere. It had come toa pass in 
the empire where there was neither security for property, nor 
scope for ability, nor safety for honesty within the all- 
embracing bureaucratic net. Priscus need hardly have been 
surprised to meet at Attila’s Hungarian court a Roman of 
education who had elected Scythian life partly because, as he 
told the imperial envoy, the Romans, being less martial, were 
less secure, but also and chiefly because they were being op- 
pressed by taxes beyond endurance and could put no reliance in 
the justice of the courts. ‘‘The governors’’, he said, ‘‘were 
ruining the state.’’” By an oppressive and omnipresent inter- 
vention whatever stirrings of initiative and freedom had sur- 
vived the destruction of home rule in the municipia were thus 


at last stifled altogether. 
BENJAMIN W. WELLS. 
New York. 
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DAYDREAM 
(To Dororny) 


I 


Where have I been? Just lying on a cloud— 
The whitest, softest bed, my dear! I dreamed 
An hour there; for this wind, so high and loud, 
Was low and hushed above: it really seemed 
Less than a whisper, as | watched the sea 
Asparkle, and earth smiling: not a moan 

Of any suffering creature troubled me 
Floating securely in the sky alone. 


Proud as a king I travelled past the park, 
Across the valley and the Fairies’ Hill: 

A lapwing steered my ship: a merry lark 

Sang near me twice, because I lay so still. 

He sang of little children with bright hair, 

Who love to watch him as he trills and brings 
Joy out of heaven to make them wish they were 
As happy as a songbird when he sings. 


Oh ves, he could have told me how the flowers 
Grew pink and blue and yellow,—how the sky 
Shapes hail and snow and raindrops, for the showers, 
‘rom ocean's breath and dust of earth,—but I 

Was very drowsy on that bed, my dear; 

And if I had not been so long asleep 

I might have heard some things one wants to hear— 
Sky secrets that the happy skylarks keep. 


| 


II 


If I had learnt how much those wise birds know, 
And heard the sun’s big voice, I might have stayed 
To watch the moon blow back the tide and blow 
The stars into their places. Yes, I made 

A great mistake in coming back so quick. 

But in my dream I saw a pleasant sight :-— 

A veil seemed over this, our house, so thick 
That you were lost to me; but soon a bright, 

Big burst of sunshine broke it up, and shone 

So beautifully upon your yellow head 

That I awoke. I thanked the kind, old sun 

And rose although it was a splendid bed: 

| I wanted to get back to stroke your hair 

And kiss you, child ; because I feared the moon 
Might make me prisoner if I stayed up there 
Much longer than I did this afternoon. 


Il 


How could I reach the cloud? When did I go? 
I vanished, dear, as mist in morning's blue ; 
But how I melted—well, I do not know, 

Nor how I managed to return to you. 

I’m sure of this, though,—if, some other day, 
The moon, or something else, imprisons me 
When I am sleeping, I shall find some way 

To get back to my darling Dorothy. 


ROWLAND THIRLMERE. 
London, England. 
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THE REAL TREND OF EDUCATION 


Education, like dress, is subject to countless whims and vaga- 
ries of fashion. Yet, just as certain definite purposes to be served 
by a costume determine the limits of its elaborateness or sever- 
ity, of its fullness or scantiness in every part, so the necessary 
uses of an education curtail its extreme patterns and bring back 
at proper intervals a striking reminiscence of older styles. Such 
an apparent recrudescence of supposedly discarded forms has re- 
cently called forth the sarcasm or the astonishment of educators. 
The steady rise of college entrance requirements in purely aca- 
demic studies; the almost total refusal of entrance credits for any 
practical subjects; the general tightening up on group require- 
ments, so as to give the curriculum an increasing classical bias ; 
and, finally, the serious consideration, in certain of our leading 
institutions, of both Greek and Latin as prerequisites for the 
Bachelor of Arts degree,—all these tendencies seem paradoxical 
when one compares them with the radical theories of many pro- 
fessional educators, and the still more radical views of popular 
writers. The contradiction is, however, apparent rather than 
actual. 

The recent attempt in this country to make education demo- 
cratic has produced two unfortunate results: it has in some in- 
stitutions temporarily lowered the academic standard; and to the 
few colleges which have successfully maintained their former high 
ideals, it has given a partly false, partly true air of snobbishness, 
But these are only passing phases. Beneath the flux of our chang- 
ing time the same principles operate which have operated hith- 
erto. That special training to which only the wealthy and the in- 
tellectual are ever really eligible has all along fallen pretty exclu- 
sively to those classes. Degrees have been widely levelled, and 
professional training has been substituted in part or even in whole 
for liberal studies ; but degrees are, after all, only labels. Educa- 
tion in its wonted form has not, during this time, been defunct 
or obsolescent, but has gone quietly on, although with decreased 
numbers in its ranks. A few have continued to believe, with New- 
man, that knowledge is its own end. 
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Now that this hidden life once more visibly shows itself, 
there need be no cause for astonishment, for scoffing, or for 
dismay. This is no destructive force, no corrupting foolishness ; 
but only the correcting wisdom of the past, come again to 
assert its due rights and to claim its appropriate place in civiliza- 
tion,—the place of counsellor without suffrage. ‘ The demand 
made by this type of education will never greatly impoverish 
our resources; nor will its attractiveness lure away from busi- 
ness or politics any considerable number of our young people 
who really belong in the world of affairs” Stripped as it now 
very largely is of its former social prestige, and no longer hold- 
ing forth any pecuniary temptation, the scholarly career would 
seem to have lost its charm for all save those whose nature 
inevitably draws them to it. For such men—and their number 
will never be large—some of our older eastern institutions, which 
have held to their traditions rather more firmly than others, are 
now quietly making provision. 

The idea of this counter-reformation of an important part of our 
educational system i¢ not to foster a luxurious aristocracy of use- 
less learning, but rather to train up precisely that saving remnant 
which alone can give us a balanced democracy. One might very 
profitably trace in many fields of service the wholesome influence 
of students so trained, but I must limit myself to a single illustra- 
tion,—the profession of teaching in colleges and universities. 

What, let me begin by asking, is the attraction of such a 
career? The proper and final answer to that question is, in 
a word,—peace. Minds which find a congenial home in all the 
recorded thought of man will not, as Plato observed, be prone 
to place themselves among the restless vicissitudes of the world. 
Now, the typical life at college is quiet, sedentary, and ab- 
stracted. The ordinary round of duties is in a small circle. 
There are a few courses, most of them repeated year after year; 
a few executive tasks, rather grudgingly performed; and then 
hours and hours of study, while the world dwindles, and life is 
stripped of all but those principles out of which it is made. If 
one likes that way of living, there is much to be said for it. The 
accusations that such a life is mediwval and monastic are quit« 
beside the point, as are likewise those ill-advised attempts to ex- 
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plain that the academic career is an active and business-like occu- 
pation. The professor does not need to go into politics, or mining; 
to write for the newspapers; or even to give university extension 
lectures. The medizval attitude is right. The professor's posi- 
tion needs no justification; he is, of course, not obliged to suit 
the ideas of men whose world is all in front of their eyes. 

But sooner or later a teacher is bound to ask whether what he 
does is worth while; if it is necessary work; if he might not, 
perhaps, be engaged in something more useful? Those who are 
in some form of vocational or professional teaching have no diffi- 
culty in answering such questions to the satisfaction of every- 
body; but it is really pathetic to see the champions of the 
humanities trying to prove that in some way the mastery of 
Homer is of any assistance whatever to those who deal in 
stocks and bonds. Sometimes the transparent fallacies of such 
reasoning lead one to suspect that the apologist has, in his own 
education, made a mistake, which he refuses to own even to 
himself. The common talk about live issues in the study of the 
classics, or the transfer of the benefit of training (which makes 
knowledge of higher mathematics an important help in the prac- 
tice of law, for example) has often of late been critically examined 
and exposed. Of course, almost any kind of knowledge might 
conceivably be useful in almost any sphere of life, but i: Pst 
for the considerable practical utility of trigonometry and the con- 
jugation of Greek verbs are not comparatively strong. 

Yet I am thoroughly convinced that any training which does 
not include these historic contributions of Greece and Rome, 
and the Christian reworking and interpretation of that ancient 
civilization—while it may be an excellent training in every 
other sense—is not, at our present stage of development, worthy 
to be called an education. These subjects, taken as a whole, 
are our rightful intellectual heritage ; they may not offer much 
help in the earning of our daily bread, but they are necessary 
in order to explain our language, our customs and laws, our 
very habits of thought, our tastes, and, in fact, ourselves. 
When turned to purely utilitarian purposes, their educational 
value is diminished. Call them luxuries if you like; yet they 
bring that without which life, health, and subsistence are quite 
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flat and meaningless. It is the teacher's mission to be a faithful 
evangelist of such culture, to show it sweet and profitable for the 
soul; not to peddle it with false claims of a value which it does 
not possess. If the teacher does this as he should, he is per- 
forming the highest office one man can do for another,—reveal- 
ing him to himself. It is one way of revealing God. 

The prospective professor renounces the world, as definitely as 
any monk, although in a different sense. To the unsympathetic, 
practical man this seems a fanatical or a sad thing to do; but to 
those who do it, there are considerations which make it a 
rational, even a joyful act. Every selection implies rejection; 
but when we know that we have chosen the better part, and 
cherish no longings for the other, there is nothing about which 
we need to be sad. The life of the genuine student of the 
humanities is happily exemplified in the Platonic theory of the 
Idea and the thing as it appears. The ordinary man knows no 
better than to deal all his life with things as they appear; but 
the philosopher will have his dealings with Ideas. So the scholar 
elects to take his place not in the world of other men, but in 
the world of books. There he may travel faster and oftener, 
live more deeply and vitally, and waste far less of his life in the 
manifold trivialities of going and coming, putting on and taking 
off, and talking and listening to nonsense. He does not feel 
this to be in any way a rejection of the real for the imaginary, 
but precisely the reverse. The gadding profiteer may find 
in a book something to remind him of what he saw in Paris; 
it is a reference from the external to the external. But the man 
whom reading has made a full man will find Paris itself a key to 
unlock his own thoughts, where all the real treasures lie. 

And so perhaps the first urge in the calling to be a professor 
will be a feeling of dissatisfaction with things in general, and 
with the existing order of things in particular. Such a feeling, 
natural and all but universal in adolescence, may work itself out 
in various ways. As we gradually become conscious of the 
fact that we have the power of bringing circumstances to some 
extent into accord with our own wills, the question as to what 
we shall ever do with this rather unsatisfactory world, becomes 
more and more pressing. A saying minority have always been 
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inclined to reject all the lower ideals of mankind, in the desire 
for some more direct satisfaction than the incomprehensible 
claims of reality in material things can offer. Such were the an- 
chorites of the Middle Ages. But, as a corollary to this pessimism 
and discouragement with the world of appearances, most ado- 
lescents, once they think they have found a way out, feel an 
overwhelming desire to reform the world. It is a passion which 
comes upon some people, perhaps in order to keep them from 
going mad. The desire to be a reformer suggests the career of 
teaching, for few typical students can really care about reforms of 
government and institutions. Reforms of that kind, tacitly, or 
even openly, admitting that man is a lost soul, pin their faith— 
if, under those circumstances, one may be said to have a faith— 
upon the doubtful expedients of law and compulsion. Toa 
person of right philosophical temperament, on the other hand, 
the acceptance of such an awful major premise would mean de- 
spair, and lack of spirit to bother with the problematic conse- 
quences. Since, true to his intellectual bias and training, the 
born student looks upon spiritual considerations as superior to 
material ones, he will prefer, if he must be agnostic in anything, 
to be a political agnostic. To him argument, warfare, and 
social reform are valuable only for their indirect spiritual effect. 
A direct communication from mind to mind must seem, then, by 
far the best channel of energy. 

Thus the logical way to help in lifting the burdens of the 
world is obviously through the liberating of the human mind. 
There the suffering comes; there the relief should be applied. 
The peculiar difficulty of the task, however, often causes doubt 
of its value. How can we open the eyes of the mind to see those 
spiritual truths which made harmony in the lives of men like 
Socrates and Dante? Our utmost wisdom for this task of edu- 
cation is, after all, but the wisdom of Solomon. Yet his 
familiar evangel is not to be despised. When boys want to know 
all about gasoline engines, or feel an ambition to discover the 
intricate workings of foreign exchange, it may sound trite simply 
to tell them to harken unto wisdom and incline the ear unto 
understanding. In most cases it may do no good. As an 
alumnus of the same school, Rchoboam is hardly an encourag- 
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ing example. Yet there is no greater education. If there were 
a sure path to the peace that passes understanding, even though 
it were an intricate and difficult way, teaching would be easy. 
We must not, however, seem to make the matter simpler than it 
really is. The freeing of the spirit, the power of ideas, the whole 
life of ideas,—these are experiences which transcend all other 
things human; but they can shed no steady lights along man’s 
pathway. They are only rays of curious brightness found here and 
there through a literature so overwhelmingly vast that one man can 
read only a small portion of it. These beams from the absolute 
cannot be gathered up and presented in anthologies or birthday 
books ; they cannot be doled out in lectures, as professors are accus- 
tomed to present less elusive matters. In fact, they may not 
properly be said to reside in any one place at all ; butthey glide over 
the vast landscape of poets and philosophers like a patch of sun- 
light that flits across the hills and valleys. The same student reads 
the Ode on Intimations of /mmortality seven times, and it is just 
a poem. Then the eighth time, it is transfigured with new 
meaning, and the wisdom of centuries. Meanwhile, the profes- 
sor teaches patiently on, striving to see and striving to show. 
Whole classes may go forth unenlightened; in weary moments 
discouragement will whisper that all is futile. We do not ‘get 
results’. Well, over two thousand years ago, Socrates died in 
prison, apparently a complete failure. A greater Prophet of Truth 
suffered an ignominious death at Jerusalem, leaving only a few 
ignorant followers to perpetuate His teachings. Shall we, who 
may add to their great doctrines further wisdom that has since 
come to light, repine if, for the moment, apparentiy, our mes- 
sage, too, falls unheeded from our lips? 

Such should be the thoughts of one broadly educated accord- 
ing to the old principles now once more asserting themselves in 
some of our most influential institutions of higher learning. In 
other kinds of work this training will have a similar effect. The 
situation involves a splendid challenge to all thinkers,—a chal- 
lenge to support to the utmost the greatest cause now at issue 
in the world. 

GEORGE SHELTON HUBBELL. 


The State University of New Mexico. 
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THE MOOD OF PESSIMISM IN NATURE POETRY: 
BOWLES, COLERIDGE, AND ARNOLD 


In the literary histories Matthew Arnold is often considered 
as a disciple of the Greeks, an apostle of Sweetness and Light, 
a prophet of beauty and reason in daily life and of philosophic 
calm in an environing world of unrest. Or he is held up as a 
late Victorian, a poet of the period of transition, a man beset by 
the ills of his own age and oppressed by the passing of an age 
of faith. Sometimes, less frequently, he is represented as the 
spiritual son of his sturdy father, carrying into a wider field of 
activities much of the magisterial soul that had dominated the 
little world of Rugby. 

To the first of these judgments, especially, the writings of 
Arnold himself give abundant support. His study of the clas- 
sics was constant throughout his life, as is clear from his /Vote- 
books as well as from his own poems, essays, and letters; and in 
Dover Beach, one of his most philosophical and personal poems, 
he gives direct expression to his feeling of kinship with the 


Greeks :— 
“Sophocles long ago 
Heard it on the Aigzan, and it brought 
Into his mind the turbid ebb and flow 
Of human misery ; we 
Find also in the sound a thought, 
Hearing it by this distant northern sea.” 


But in the mood of his Dover Beach, Arnold is much nearer 
to William Lisle Bowles, one of the lesser poets of the English 
Romantic Movement, or to Coleridge in the period of his Dejec- 
tion: An Ode, than to his favorite Attic tragedian. 

However far he may have fallen short of his great disciples in 
scope and power, Bowles did have a very considerable influence 
(and at the time, a candidly acknowledged influence) upon the 
generation of Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Southey. I am not 
aware that Arnold ever made an acknowledgment of any such 
indebtedness to Bowles. Much as he professed indifference to 
contemporary literature, Arnold can be shown to have borrowed 
extensively, perhaps in many cases unconsciously, from Shelley, 
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Tennyson, and others to whom he was disinclined to accord 
critical justice; and it is clear that he must have been acquainted 
with the poetry of Bowles, which was in the height of its not 
inconsiderable popularity in Arnold’s youth, as it is certain that 
he felt its indirect influence through the greater Romantic poets. 

Rather curiously, Bowles resembled Arnold in many things, 
large or small—such as in his relation to Oxford, in his fondness 
for Sophocles, in his poetical expression of a hopeless love 
(whether real or imagined) for a Margaret (usually Marguerite 
in Arnold, although the Margaret of Zhe Forsaken Merman is 
perhaps but a variant of the same name), in his rather ascetic 
habits of life, in his poems of sadness or despair inspired by the 
Dover Coast and the Channel, and in his winning a wider con- 
temporary reputation in the jousting lists of critical controversy 
than in the peaceful courts of song. 

But Bowles resembled Arnold most deeply and most signifi- 
cantly in his earnest attitude toward life, in his unsatisfied ques- 
tionings (which even the humdrum and piety of his daily round 
did not altogether satisfy or allay), in the pessimism with which 
he was often disposed to regard the outcome of the strivings of 
men, and in his sensitive aloofness from the outer world with 
which he suffered, but whose suffering he could never fully share. 
Bowles, the country clergyman writing doggerel verses for the 
pious edification of his young parishioners, and Arnold, the 
methodical examiner visiting a school all day long and sending 
out a pupil to bring his meagre lunch into the classroom, were 
yet separated by a gulf from the world about them. 

The spirit of pessimism, most fully manifested in his descrip- 
tions of the environing world, is to be met with on almost any 
page of the poetry of Bowles. At times it would seem to be 
little more than the melancholy sentiment of youth, which 
loves so well to— 


“. talk of graves, of worms, and epitaphs ; 
And tell sad stories of the death of kings.” 
The sonnet Netley Abbey is perhaps to be so interpreted :— 


‘“*Fall'n pile! I ask not what has been thy fate; 
But when the winds, slow wafted from the main, 
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Through each rent arch, like spirits that complain, 
Come hollow to my ear, I meditate 

On this world’s passing pageant, and the lot 

Of those who once majestic in their prime 

Stood smiling at decay, till bowed by time 

Or injury, their early boast forgot, 

They may have fall’n like thee!” 


Equally juvenile in its inspissated melancholy is the sonnet 
Evening, with its— 


.. fairy vales, where the tired mind 
Might rest beyond the murmurs of mankind, 
Nor hear the hourly moans of misery ! 
Alas for man! that Hope’s fair views the while 
Should smile like you, and perish as they smile!” 


At times the poet emphasizes his own aloofness from the misfor- 
tunes which he deplores, as in the sonnet On a Beautiful Land- 
Scape: — 

“Beautiful landscape! I could look on thee 


For hours, unmindful of the storm and strife, 
And mingled murmurs of tumultuous life. 


No sighs of sad humanity are here.” 
Or in the Monody, Written at Matlock :— 


“I think of poor humanity’s brief day, 
How fast its blossoms fade, its summers speed away !” 


And in the poem A Garden-Seat at Home he expresses happi- 
ness in his retirement from the world :— 


. . searce wishing to emerge 
Into the troubled ocean of that life, 
Where all is turbulence, and toil, and strife. 
Calm roll the seasons o’er my shaded niche.” 


In Coombe-Ellen the spirit of detachment in Bowles becomes 
almost Olympian; he sits looking as an immortal upon the rolling 


centuries at his feet :— 

“ Here let us sit, and watch 
The struggling current burst its headlong way, 
Hearing the sound it makes, and musing much 
On the strange changes of this nether world. 
How many ages must have swept to dust 
The still succeeding multitudes, that ‘ fret 
Their little hour’ upon this restless scene, 
Or ere the sweeping waters could have cut 
The solid rock so deep! As now its roar 
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Comes hollow from below, methinks I hear 

The noise of generations, as they pass, 

O’er the frail arch of earthly vanity, 

To silence and oblivion. The loud coil 

Ne’er ceases; as the running river sounds 

From age to age, though each particular wave 
That made its brief noise, as it hurried on, 

Ev'n while we speak, is past, and heard no more ; 
So ever to the ear of Heaven ascends 

The long, loud murmur of the rolling globe ; 

Its strife, its toils, its sighs, its shouts, the same!” 


The love of the sea which is so apparent in the poems of Bowles 
is perhaps a thing to be expected in the work of an English 
author; but there are three peculiarities in his attitude toward 
the sea which, although they tend to become monotonous in 
their frequent repetition throughout his works, serve to give 
his expression an unusual character. Thesea is, with him, to be 
regarded passively, as by one who watches it but never spreads 
a sail; it is most often seen from the shore by a melancholy ob- 
server who stands dry-shod; and the movement or the sound of 
the waters is figuratively represented, over and over, as the 
sadness of humanity. 

The frequent recurrence of this mood of melancholy isolation 
is largely responsible for the seeming ‘thinness’ of the poems 
for a modern reader. There is very little of the exultation in 
conflict with the waves or in voyaging upon the sea, notwith- 
standing the ambitious attempt in Zhe Spirit of Discovery. 
This is not to be explained by unacquaintance with travel, but 
rather by the attitude of aloofness which Bowles assumes toward 
the sea as his symbol of human woes, as toward humanity itself. 
For example, in Zhe Grave of the Last Saxon, the monk de- 


clares :— 
“TI look back upon the past, 
And think of joy and sadness upon earth, 
Like the vast ocean’s fluctuating toil 


7 


From everlasting! 


In Banwell Hill, Part First this attitude of aloofness is attrib- 
uted, by personification, to the islands themselves :— 
“. those sister isles that sit 


In the mid channel! Look, how calm they sit, 
As listening to the tide’s rocking roar!” 
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But it is in his three sonnets of Dover and Ostend that Bowles 
foreshadows most closely the imagery, the personal feeling, and 
even the movement of certain characteristic lines in Dover Beach. 
In Dover Cliffs the waves remind him of the sadness of his 
departure from England :— 


“On these white cliffs, that calm above the flood 
Uprear their shadowy heads, and at their feet 
Hear not the surge that has for ages beat, 

How many a lonely wanderer has stood ! 

And whilst the lifted murmur met his ear, 

And o’er the distant billows the still eve 

Sailed slow, has thought of all his heart must leave 
To-morrow.” 


In the sonnet At Dover, 1786 he associates the tide directly 
with the unhappiness of life :— 


when rising griefs deform 
Thy peaceful breast, hie to yon steep, and think,— 
When thou dost mark the melancholy tide 
Beneath thee, and the storm careering wide,— 
Tossed on the surge of life how many sink!” 


In The Bells, Ostend the distant peal becomes a sad reminder 
of the disappointments he has undergone :— 


“... hark! with lessening cadence now they fall! 
And now, along the white and level tide, 
They fling their melancholy music wide ; 
Bidding me many a tender thought recall 
Of summer-days, and those delightful years 
When from an ancient tower, in life’s fair prime, 
The mournful magic of their mingling chime 
First waked my wondering childhood into tears! 
But seeming now, when all those days are o’er, 
The sounds of joys once heard, and heard no more.” 


But with Bowles, despite his mood of pessimism, the Sea of 
Faith is never entirely at ebb. In such a poem as his Retro- 
spection his religious feeling seems to offer a perfunctory and a 
rather inadequate consolation :— 


“Oh, ere the coming of the long cold night, 
Religion, may we bless thy purer light, 
That still shall warm us, when the tints decline 
O’er earth’s dim hemisphere ; and sad we gaze 


” 


On the vain visions of our passing days! 
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But in the poem On an Eclipse of the Moon at Midnight 
Bowles transfers to the shadow of eclipse the melancholy asso- 
ciations usually inspired by a view of the sea, and he finds a 
fuller consolation in a more confident sense of the Divine 
Guidance :— 


“It is the shadow of this world of woe, 
Of this vast moving world; portentous sight! 
As if we almost stood and saw more near 
Its very action—almost heard it roll 
On, in the swiftness of its dread career, 
As it hath rolled for ages! Hush, my soul! 
Listen! there is no sound; but we could hear 
The murmur of the multitudes, who toil 
Through their brief hour. The heart might well recoil ; 
But this is ever sounding in His ear 
Who made it, and who said, ‘ Let there be light!’ 
And we, the creatures of a mortal hour, 
*Mid hosts of worlds, are ever in his sight, 
Catching, as now, dim glimpses of his power. 
The time shall come when all this mighty scene 
Darkness shall wrap, as it had never been. 
O Father of all worlds! be thou our guide, 
And lead us gently on, from youth to age, 
Through the dark valley of our pilgrimage ; 
Enough if thus, bending to thy high will, 
We hold our Christian course through good or ill, 
And to the end with faith and hope abide.” 


Coleridge was, as he professed boldly enough in his youth 
and ina somewhat more apologetic spirit in his riper years, pro- 
foundly influenced by the nature poetry of Bowles. But his own 
youthful mood of ‘‘natural gladness’’ and his strange power of 
fantasy made his work strikingly different from the rather drab 
expression of his early master. It seems strange to a casual 
reader that the author of 7he Rime of the Ancient Mariner could 
have owed anything to Zhe Spirit of Discovery by Sea—and 
indeed, he did not; for it was to the sonnets and to such poems 
as the Monody, Written at Matlock that Coleridge was drawn. 

It was not until Coleridge’s thirtieth year, when ill-health, 
the growing enslavement to opium, domestic estrangement, and 
the premature decay of his own poetic powers bore heavily upon 
him, that he wrote his Dejection: An Ode. In this poem, for 
the first time, he declares explicitly that nature is not in itself 
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beautiful or glad; it has no such healing or ministering power 
as Wordsworth had assigned to it, but it must itself be informed 
by the spirit of Joy in the observer. Nature itself is without 
power to solace the soul of man:— 
*. .. . would we aught behold, of higher worth, 
Than that inanimate cold world allowed 
To the poor loveless ever-anxious crowd, 
Ah! from the soul itself must issue forth 


A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 
Enveloping the Earth—” 


The surging of the wind suggests to him almost the very image 
of ‘‘confused alarms of struggle and flight’’ with which Arnold 
closes his Dover Beach:— 
“ What tell’st thou now about? 
*Tis of the rushing of an host in rout, 


With groans of trampled men, with smarting wounds— 
At once they groan with pain, and shudder with the cold!” 


In later poems, such as Work Without Hope and Youth and Age, 
the beauty of nature is likewise conditioned by the mood of the 
observer. Wordsworth, in his earlier years a fellow-disciple of 
Bowles, might hold that— 


“.. . , the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 


But to Coleridge, the inspiration of nature is of no such avail :— 


“ Dewdrops are the gems of morning, 
But the tears of mournful eve! 
Where no hope is, life’s a warning 
That only serves to make us grieve, 

When we are old.” 


As to Arnold, whose pessimism was not, like that of Coleridge, 
a matter of physical debility and of personal shipwreck, but an 
intellectual attitude toward life, the mood is recurrent through- 
out his poetry. His melancholy is fed by deeper roots than the 
eighteenth-century sentiment of Bowles. Hearty as -he was in 
appearance and manner, jocular and even flippant at times in his 
familiar speech and in his prose writings, his poetry is saturated 
with the sadness of the sceptic who would fain believe. To him, 
who had never, like Bowles, stilled the doubtings of his heart 
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in the security of a country parish, there was no easy and con- 
ventional refuge from despair. The solace which the clergy- 
man accepted with his creed, or which he found in the long 
practice of his vocation and his faith, did not come to Arnold, 
who could only say in Despondency of the beliefs of such men :— 


“The thoughts that rain their steady glow 
Like stars on life's cold sea, 
Which others know, or say they know— 
They never shone for me.” 


So it is that Arnold’s descriptions of nature, perhaps the 
most original and the most richly poetic part of his writings, 
are fringed with the shadow of evanescence. It is no mere 
elegiac device, no conventional mode of literary expression, 
which causes his natural world, like the cuckoo in his 7hyrszs, 
to be forever crying :— 


“ The bloom is gone, and with the bloom go 1!” 


Dover Beach, which is not unlike the best work of Bowles in 
its movement and its diction, concludes with an expression of 
doubt which is as far from Bowles’s simple faith as its imagery 
is beyond his powers :— 


“The Sea of Faith 
Was once, too, at the full, and round earth’s shore 
Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furl’d. 
But now I only hear 
Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar, 
Retreating, to the breath 
Of the night-wind, down the vast edges drear 
And naked shingles of the world. 


- 


‘Ah, love, let us be true 

To one another! for the world, which seems 

To lie before us like a land of dreams, 

So various, so beautiful, so new, 

Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 

Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain ; 

And we are here as on a darkling plain 

Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night.” 


Joun Rosert Moore. 


Indiana University. 
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THE SCAR 


After those nights of terror and of blood 
How still it is here in the starlit vale ! 
How the cigale tells its endless tale 

And the owl cries in the wood! 


Ah, excellent was my love, and good to see: 

None was his peer in all the countryside : 

And many a maid would fain have been his bride— 
But he had chosen me! 


He came back here—these crosses mark the place 
Where many many a brave man lies !—'t was such a night 
And the stars showed me by their flickering light 

The scar across his face. 


And as we stood beneath the silent skies 
I kissed with passionate pride that seal of duty: 
Better than all his comeliness, his beauty 
That seeméd to mine eyes. 


And then I told him all—the cruel whole! 

That night's invasion, terrors and alarms, 

Of how they tore me from my mother’s arms. . . 
The wound left in my soul. 


The burning blush, the tears which scorched and scarred 
I thought that he would strive to kiss away: 
I thought that he in love’s own words would say 

My fairness was not marred. 


A cry of horror—anger—then of shame! 
His arms grew limp, about me, he recoiled. 
Ah, then I knew that I in truth was spoiled 
And ne'er could be the same. 


And as I stood upon this field of blood 
Alone—how strange and silent seemed the vale! 
How the cigale told its endless tale 
And the owl cried in the wood! 
Byrpe. 


Nervi, Italy. 


THE REPUTATION OF JOHN DONNE AS METRIST 
I 


The reputation of John Donne as metrist has undergone many 
vicissitudes. When, for instance, Ben Jonson, the earliest 
recorded critic of Donne’s style, confided to his host, Drummond 
of Hawthornden, that John Donne, although ‘‘the first poet in 
the world for some things’’, still ‘‘for not keeping of accent, de- 
served hanging’, he probably had little idea that posterity 
would be coupling his own name with that of Donne for the 
same sort of fault.. Yet, a hundred and sixty years later, an- 
other great English ‘classicist’, Dr. Samuel Johnson, in his 
famous discussion of the so-called ‘Metaphysical Poets’, was to 
attribute one element of the Metaphysical style to the examples 
of Donne and of Jonson, ‘‘whose manner resembled that of 
of Donne more in the ruggedness of his lines than in the cast of 
his sentiments’’.. In the same year, moreover, the Reverend 
Vicesimus Knox, with all the crabbed dogmatism of many 
critics in his profession, predicted that the neglect of the 
‘graces of composition’ by Donne, Jonson, and their imitator, 
Cowley, would result in their being hidden away ‘‘on the upper 
shelf of some dusty and deserted library’’. (Ben Jonson had 
also prophesied that Donne, ‘‘for not being understood, would 
perish’’.) But something went wrong with their expectations, 
and one can imagine the expressions of astonishment on their 
faces if they had been privileged to look into the future at such 
statements as the following, written one hundred and forty- 
three years later still; that is, in 1921: ‘‘Donne’s verse has a 


powerful and haunting harmony of its own. . . .; and the 
felicities of verse are as frequent and startling as those of 
phrasing.”’ 


What is the explanation of these contradictions? Have we 
moderns a special revelation in matters which have been con- 
cealed for centuries? Have the gods suddenly endowed the 
readers and critics of the last few decades with new rhythmical 
and poetical senses? Perhaps the answer to the last two ques- 
tions may be ‘‘Yes’’; but in any case it is exceedingly interest- 
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ing (and even instructive) to follow the course of Donne's 
reputation as a metrist from his day down to our own, and to see, 
if possible, why at the present time there has been such a revi- 
val of appreciation for his poetry on this particular score, among 
many another. 

II 

Very curiously, Donne’s metrical peculiarities seem to have 
troubled no one between the time of Jonson and Dryden. Per- 
haps Jacobean and Caroline ears were better attuned than those 
of the Restoration to the rhythms in which men like Mr. Grier- 
son! find such individual harmonies; or, on the other hand, as 
practically all the Neo-Classicists believed, the early seventeenth- 
century ear may itself have been quite deaf to any beauty of 
‘numbers’. At any rate, Dryden’s fault-finding (in 1668 and 
later) with Donne’s ‘‘rough cadence’’, despite the poet’s wit and 
learning, found a ready reception among the literary public— 
soon to praise extravagantly the ‘smoothness’ of Edmund 
Waller—and appeared again in Milton’s nephew, Edward Phil- 
lips, in 1675. And the tradition has persisted from then con- 
tinuously to the twentieth century. Only of late has it showed 
signs of weakening. 

The explanation of this attitude is simple and easily under- 
standable, but also rather surprising. The Neo-Classicists 
concentrated their attention on those poems of Donne which 
best agreed in subject-matter with the spirit and taste of their 
own later age. In other words, just as the earlier part of the 
century had appreciated Donne best as the Dean of St. Paul’s 
and as an eloquent and considerate preacher (who spoke with an 
hour-glass at his elbow), so the Neo-Classicists read him as one 
of the first English satirists. Dryden’s comments, however, 
were made upon Donne’s versification in only one type of his 
poetry—his satires, which are unquestionably the most apparently 
rough and irregular of all his work; and for two hundred years 
or so the majority of readers based their verdict concerning 
Donne’s rhythm on the same satires. 


'The quotation at the end of the first paragraph is from his recent 
anthology, Metaphysical Poetry, p. xxiii. 
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The most conspicuous illustration of this attitude toward 
Donne was, of course, the self-styled ‘versification’ of three of 
the satires by Pope and Parnell. The popular approval of Pope’s 
work (Parnell’s being seldom even mentioned) is sufficient evi- 
dence of the public’s opinion of Donne’s metrics. There were 
few who did not hold that Pope had vastly improved the ‘numbers’, 
although many, like johnson, spoke of the “‘imbecility’’ of his 
work as a whole. Among the supporters of Pope’s ‘versification’ 
were numbered men of all types: Bishop Warburton, Pope’s 
executor; Vicesimus Knox once more; both of the Warton 
brothers, whose ears remained Neo-Classic in spite of the 
scattering Romantic symptoms in their heads; the writers of 
the Mew and General Biographical Dictionary, one of the 
numerous compendia of predigested knowledge for which the 
eighteenth century showed so much fondness; ‘‘W. G.’’, a friend 
of the lame Scotch printer, Andrew Shirrefs; George Ellis, ed- 
itor of one of the most popular of the anthologies of older En- 
glish poetry at the end of the century; W. L. Bowles, editor of 
Pope’s works, and object of Wordsworth’s poetic admiration ; 
and soon. These men and many others seemed to know Donne’s 
satires only—or at least mainly—through Pope’s weakened 
paraphrase. 

Those who mentioned Donne’s own satirical style directly, 
however, nearly always had some sharp or amusing phrase 
to apply. Walter Harte, who was tutor to Lord Chester- 
field's son and who predicted of Donne that although ‘‘For- 
gotten now; yet still his fame shall last’’, described the 
satires as ‘‘maim’d and bruis’d’’. William Mason apostrophized 
**rough Donne’’ ; and the industrious cleric and historian, Thomas 
Birch, spoke of Donne’s ‘‘most inharmonious versification’’. 
When, in 1756, in the general introduction to his Essay on... . 
Pope, Joseph Warton showed a slight disposition to be merci- 
ful to Donne, the Monthly Review immediately caught him 
up by answering with an emphatic negative his paraphrase of 
a late seventeenth-century dictum which questioned rhetorically 
whether ‘‘any man with a poetical ear ever yet read ten lines of 
Donne without disgust?’’ And thereupon (in his next edition) 
Warton flabbily placed Donne in the third rank of his poets instead 
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of the second! He did so with regret, nevertheless, for in a pas- 
sage in his later edition of Pope’s works (which, it will be ob- 
served, also contains an interesting juxtaposition of the names 
of Donne and of the man who preserved tor us Jonson’s traduc- 
tion of Donne) he wrote :— 


“If Donne had taken equal pains, he need not have left his 
numbers so much more rugged and disgusting, than many 
of his cotemporaries, especially one so exquisitely melodi- 
ous as Drummond of Hawthornden.”’ 


The critics during the remainder of the eighteenth century 
continued in the same paths. David Hume, with his most un- 
poetical of souls, found in the satires ‘‘the hardest and most un- 
couth expression that is anywhere to be met with’’. George 
Jeffreys, discussing the use of monosyllables in poetry, stated 
that ‘‘verses ought . . . . not to stand stock still like doctor 
Donne’s’’. James Granger, whose once popular but now forgotten 
illustrated Biographical History gave his age the term ‘to gran- 
gerize’, compared Donne’s verses to the ‘‘running down of a 
larum’’; and also, copying Dryden, told how Donne's ‘‘thoughts 
were much debased by his versification’’. In the latter opinion 
he was followed almost word for word by Robert Anderson, in 
his important Poets of Great Britain series, and by the third edi- 
tion of the Encyclopedia Britannica. These works round out the 
Neo-Classical opinion of Donne as satirical metrist. 

But the affair did not end with the eighteenth century. Every 
period is always provided with its reactionaries, who, if not 
traditionalists in one thing, are pretty certain to be so in an- 
other. The nineteenth century, in its estimate of Donne’s 
metrics, was no exception to the generalization. Southey over- 
indulged his by wit, asserting that— 


**Donne could never have become a poet, unless Apollo tak- 
ing his ears under his divine care, would have wrought as 
miraculous a change in their internal structure, as of old 
he wrought in the external of those of Midas.”’ 


Much less important men following Southey, such as John 
Aikin, George Cunningham, and Nathan Drake, expressed the 
same idea, and bridged the gap between Southey and Landor, 
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who summarized the verse of the satires as ‘‘Frost-bitten and 
Jumbaginous, . . . . gnarl’d and knotty’’. This judgment was 
affirmed by such female essayists as Mrs. K. B. Thompson, by 
such literary historians as Thomas Arnold (not ‘ke Thomas), 
by such collectors as Thomas Corser, and even—shameful though 
it be to confess—by editors of Donne themselves. For Norton, 
in the Grolier Club edition of 1895, stated frankly that he did not 
“impugn’’ Jonson’s pronouncement, and called Donne’s “‘sins in 
this respect . . . . unpardonable and unaccountable’. Dr. Augus- 
tus Jessop had said virtually the same thing, and Leslie Stephen 
supported him—even going him a bit better by telling how ‘‘some 
strange discord in form and substance’ always ‘‘sets my teeth on 
edge’’. He made the statement, moreover, in the year of enlighten- 
ment, 1900. Courthope, to be sure, was quite right when he wrote 
shortly afterwards that Donne’s influence in harmony and pro- 
portion was not such as would “‘carry forward the refinement of 
our language from one social stage to another’’; but he was 
looking at the matter historically. 

After 1900, nevertheless, very few opinions can be found 
which condemn Donne unequivocally and unqualifiedly for his 
‘harshness’. How, then, did the change occur? 


Ill 


The recognition of Donne as a poet with a certain, if limited, 
rhythmical capacity sprang from the slow realization that he was 
the author of other poems than satires. Just as the latest con- 
temporary development in Donne’s reputation has been the 
perception of his qualities as a metrical artist and technician, 
so, in accordance with its own new tendencies, the nineteenth 
century ‘discovered’ Donne as a lyric poet. 

Two or three steps in this direction, however, had been made 
before 1800. The silence of Donne’s contemporaries on this 
particular phase of the subject shows at least that they did not 
violently disapprove of his work. Apparently the first favorable 
remark of any importance, nevertheless, was made by Donne’s 
idealistic biographer, ‘‘honest’’ Izaak Walton, who mentioned 
his *‘many divine sonnets, and other high, holy, and harmonious 
composures’’; but as Walton’s whole passage on Donne’s poetry 
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was merely incidental to his main interest in Donne’s religious 
career, the choice of the word ‘“‘harmonious’’ may indicate little 
more than a penchant for alliteration. The paragraph, however, 
was later appropriated by William Winstanley, compiler of two 
hack biezraphical collections, without any exact acknowledgment. 

Bishop Warburton, however, admirer though he was of Pope’s 
‘versification’ of the satires, was one of the first to perceive the 
beauties of verse in other classes of Donne's poetry. In 1751 
he wrote: ‘‘. . . . as appears by his other poems, and especially 
from that fine one, called the Progress of the Soul, his verse did 
not want harmony.’’ Pope himself had commended the same 
poem, although not specifically for its ‘numbers’. Some sixteen 
years later the Critical Review voiced a general protest against 
“the great inclination’’ which ‘‘the present age discovers 
towards the uncultivated measure of Donne and Jonson’’. Dr. 
Andrew Kippis, of the Aiographia Britannica, also defended 
Donne against Warton’s charge about ‘‘ten lines of poetry’’ by 
simply quoting four stanzas from ‘‘Valediction: Forbidding 
Mourning’’. These few vindications, however, were sporadic 
and more or less unconscious in their attempts at a readjust- 
ment of Donne’s reputation as a metrist. 

In the nineteenth century, on the other hand, it became more 
and more the custom for really perspicacious critics to make the 
distinction between Donne's satires and much of his other verse. 
Alexander Chalmers did so in his edition of the English poets. 
Mrs. Anna Jameson just succeeded in doing so in her Memoirs 
of the Loves of the Poets a few years afterwards. The Penny 
Cyclopedia put the situation strikingly when it wrote, in 1837, 
that ‘‘whilst many of the pieces of Donne, written in lyric 
measures, are absolute music, what he has composed in the 
heroic measure is painfully uncouth and barbarous’’. Others 
who seasoned their criticism of the satires with praise of the 
lyrics were Henry Alford, editor of Donne; Edward Farr, anthol- 
ogist; Dr. George Macdonald, author of England’s Antiphon; 
Archbishop Trench, whose studies of words did so much to pop- 
ularize the science; and the equally famous Bishop Lightfoot. 
Henry Beers also qualified his criticism similarly in 1890; and 
the all-inclusive Saintsbury in 1896 penned an unusually sane 
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analysis of the changed points of view at that date. The whole 
subject was such a ‘live’ one at the juncture of the centuries 
that nearly all of the flood of magazine articles and the like which 
took up the larger subject of Donne as a poet also at least 
touched upon his abilities as an artist in prosody. Among 
these periodicals and journals may be listed the Academy, the 
Philadelphia Citizen, the 7emple Bar, the National Review, the 
New World, Letsure Hours, and the Argosy. All of these 
factors were important in establishing Donne as a poet in 
technique as well as in imagination. 


IV 


But most of these writers had done nothing but the obvious 
thing, to persons of open ears and minds. The melody in 
Donne’s lyrics could escape only the orally and mentally deaf. 
The final stage in the development of his reputation came, first, 
through the hesitating suggestion of a few ‘radicals’ that 
Donne’s form, even—or better, perhaps, especially—in his 
satires, was not negligent; and, second, through the rapidly ac- 
cepted hypothesis that this form was, in fact, carefully planned, 
with a well-designed scheme of original versification and of the 
effect to be achieved, perhaps in imitation of Persius. 

Donne himself, in several of his poems, was not afraid to antic- 
ipate the critics of his ‘ruggedness’, for he spoke of his ‘‘harsh 
verse’ and its ‘‘lame measure’’, of his ‘‘coarse lines’’, and so 
on, in various places. Yet much of this was merely conventional 
modesty. Thomas Carew’s elegy on Donne contains lines 
which are apparently the only expression of a contemporary under- 
standing of Donne's efforts in prosody. Carew first praised his 
friend and ‘‘master’’ for drawing ‘‘a line of masculine expres- 
sion’’—a phrase which was later to be applied to another ‘rough’ 
Metaphysical satirist, John Cleveland. He then went on :— 


“But thou art gone, and thy strict lawes will be 
Too hard for Libertines in Poetry. 
They will repeale the goodly exil’d traine 
Of gods and goddesses, which in thy just raigne 
Were banish’d nobler Poems, now, with these 
The silenc’d tales o’ th’ Metamorphoses 
Shall stuffe their lines, and swell the windy Page, 
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Till Verse refin’d by thee, in this last Age, 
Turne ballad rime, Or those old Idolls bee 
Ador’d againe, with new apostasie.” 


This, being interpreted, seems to state as plainly as possible that 
Donne had attempted to work two kinds of reform in poetry— 
one in material, and the other in style and versification. And, 
after all, what would be more natural? English poetry was still 
in its childhood, precocious as that childhood was, and the 
desire to direct and stabilize it by experiment was manifest 
everywhere. Wyatt’s earlier metre, often tending toward the 
old Teutonic four-stress line although containing the correct 
five-stress number of syllables, and Surrey’s verse, occasionally 
approximating medizval forms, as in his ‘poulter’s measure’, 
may both have been experimental. The grotesque attempts of 
translators like Abraham Fraunce and Richard Stanyhurst at 
quantitative verse were merely more startling exhibitions of the 
same reformative purpose. Why, then, should not Donne make 
his contribution to the same cause? Such, at any rate, is the 
theory of those who have tried to solve what they have called 
his ‘secret’ and his ‘mystery’. 

The exoneration of Donne from the charge of simple slovenli- 
ness in workmanship, then, had its real roots in the seventeenth 
century; but nothing grew from them until the later eighteenth. 
A writer (perhaps Goldsmith) in the Literary Magazine for 
1758 then suggested that Donne ‘‘seems to have been at pains 
not to pass for a poet’’; and Richard Hurd, best known for his 
Letters on Chivalry and Romance, not long afterward asserted 
that both Donne and Jonson ‘‘affected harsh numbers and un- 
couth expression’’. 

The nineteenth century developed the idea, and numbered 
among its appraisers of Donne’s metre some of its best poets and 
critics. Wordsworth wrote clear-mindedly that the ‘‘exponent 
or symbol held forth by metrical language must in different eras 
of literature have excited very different expectations’’, and cited 
the age of Donne and Cowley in comparison with that of Dry- 
den or Pope. Coleridge, however, was the first to go the whole 
length in his appreciation and analysis—although his pene- 
tration is less surprising when we remember his interest in such 
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metrical questions, as evidenced by Christadel. That Coleridge 
commended the smoothness of the songs goes without saying; 
in addition, however, he wrote on several occasions to this 
general effect :— 


to read Donne you must measure and discover 
the time of each word by the sense of the passion. . . . In 
poems where the writer /Azmks, and expects the reader to do 
so, the sense must be understood to understand the metre.”’ 

The short-lived Retrospective Review, in the third decade of the 
century, was another ‘high spot’ in the discovery of Donne, 
finding in him ‘‘a mode of expression singulary terse, simple 
and condensed—-an exquisite ear for the melody of versifica- 

In the latter half of the century, George L. Craik seems 

to have been the first great enthusiast for all the poems: 
‘*. . , we cannot doubt’’, he wrote in his short history of litera- 
ture, ‘‘that whatever harshness they have was designedly given 
to them, and was conceived to infuse into them an essential 
part of their relish.’’ He also elaborated on the effect of their 
‘“‘deep and subtle music . . . . in which the cadences respond to 
the sentiment, when enunciated with a true feeling of all they 
convey’. Then came Robert Browning, whose influence, al- 
though indirect, has been very far-reaching, and whose frequent 
stylistic similarity to Donne has often been remarked. In fact, 
Alexander Grosart dedicated his edition of Donne to Browning, 
‘knowing how much his poetry, with every abatement, is valued 
and assimilated by him’’. Elizabeth Barrett, indeed, noticed 
Browning’s devotion early in their acquaintance, and several 
times spoke of ‘‘your Donne’’. Grosart himself, although 
scouting the idea of Donne’s ‘‘indifference’’, still failed to find 
any prevailing ‘smoothness’ in him. J. W. Hales also reiterated 
the doctrine of Donne’s premeditated effects ; and Arthur Symons 
declared outright that Donne— 


‘began with metre and invented a system of prosody which 
has many merits, and would have had more in less arbitrary 
hands. . . . If one will but read him always for the sense, 
for the natural emphasis of what he has to say, there are 
few lines which will not come out at all events in the way 
in which he meant them to be delivered."’ 
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Edmund Gosse, most romantic of biographers and apologists, 
insisted in 1894 that ‘‘it seems certain that he intentionally intro- 
duced a revolution into English versification’’, in reaction 
against Spenser, Daniel, and their ilk. Saintsbury, however, 
betrayed an abnormal scepticism in the view that although 
Donne’s ‘‘roughness was undoubtedly to some extent deliberate’, 
yet that he ‘‘had any intention of attempting a new prosody 
there is not the least reason for believing’’. But here Saints- 
bury stands almost alone, since others, such as Schelling and 
Chadwick, speak of Donne’s ‘‘successful inventive ingenuity in 
the device of metrical effects’’, or of his ‘‘stiff-necked individual- 
ity’’ of rhythm. 

In the twentieth century, students and scholars, who had al- 
ways been interested in Donne, took a new and more scientifi- 
cally thorough approach to his prosody, and many studies and 
papers were either printed or delivered. Germans like Rudolph 
Richter and Wilhelm Trost took up his style in the usual 

edestrian German fashion, treating his technique incidentally. 
The ‘“‘perpetual ‘hovering accent’’’ mentioned by Professor 
Belden is certainly very descriptive of Donne’s metrics. But 
the most important of these works is that by Wightman F. 
Melton, entitled 7he Rhetoric of John Donne's Verse (to which 
this essay is indebted for much nineteenth-century critical 
material). Melton’s solution of the ‘‘riddle’’ of Donne—z.e., by 
stressing Donne’s abundant use of secondary accent and of the 
repetition of the same word now in arsis, now in thesis, posi- 
tions—is often fantastic in its applications, but at least it is 
provocative; and although it can hardly be taken as the last word 
on the subject, it is certainly in accord with the modern estimate 
of Donne as a real metrist. 


V 


Melton’s dissertation, however, was in 1906. As the country 
newspaper critics say, ‘much water has flowed under the po- 
etical bridges’ between 1906 and 1922. Has Donne suffered or 
gained by the passage of time and the development of poetical 
theory? The answer is unquestionably that his position is 
stronger than ever. 
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For Donne was essentially a modern poet. One can imagine 
him in complete sympathy with the realists, imagists, and vers 
librists of the last decade and a half. ‘Hardness’, ‘the exact 
word’, ‘intensity’, ‘no compromise with public taste’, ‘accom- 
modation of metre to sense’, ‘the deeper, subtler rhythms 
of common speech’, etc., etc.,—these all seemed to be cardinal 
articles in Donne’s poetical creed. The contemporary revival of 
interest in the whole group of ‘Metaphysical’ poets has concen- 
trated on Donne, and has not neglected his metrics. Readers 
of all classes have been attracted and piqued by him. Poets 
like J. C. Squire and T. S. Eliot have been called (sometimes, 
indeed, with overstatements of the case) ‘Metaphysical’ in both 
style and substance; and so have Hardy and Meredith. Richard 
Aldington, a true classicist among vers librists, often mentions 
Donne and Cowley in his criticisms; and even such American 
poets of the youngest generation as Glenway Westcott have been 
carried away by Donne’s religious sonnets. A friend of mine— 
an amateur poet (for he ‘has published nothing as yet’), who reads 
verse with the long, chanting cadence so popular to-day—was 
overjoyed to pick up Grierson’s edition of Donne at half price, 
and I have already noticed the influence of Donne’s metre in 
some of his more chameleon-like work. The literary critics of the 
newspapers—as, for instance, Llewellyn Jones of the Chicago 
Post—frequently refer to Donne and his metrical style. Nor, 
finally, have the schools overlooked him, for many college stu- 
dents and teachers of my acquaintance have shown themselves 
fascinated both by what he has to say and by the manner and 
form in which he says it. 

For many years, indeeed, it has been a habit to call the 
measure of Donne’s satires ‘‘conversationa!’’; and some have 
found the ‘‘sonorous dignity’’ of the prose of Bacon and Sir 
Thomas Browne in the funeral elegies. Neo-Classicists like 
Matthew Prior and Dr. John Brown, indeed, had accused Donne 
of actually writing prose, but their words were not meant to be 
complimentary, as were those of Dr. Sprat when he praised the 
“inequality of number’’ in Cowley’s Pindarics because of ‘‘its 
near affinity with prose’. To-day it is not quite such a criminal 
offence as it was in the eighteenth century to draw upon the re- 
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sources of less obvious prose rhythm for true poetical metrical 
effects. ‘Free verse’, having squandered its overflow of vitality 
in excess, is beginning to settle down and adjust and combine 
itself with the older metres; and this combination is exactly 
what we find in Donne. Is it any wonder, then, that Donne is 
becoming more and more widely read for his technique, just as 
he and the other ‘Metaphysical’ poets are also being read for 
their substance? 
ARTHUR H. NETHERCOT. 


Northwestern University. 


CARGOES 


“Quinquireme of Nineveh from distant Ophir, 
Rowing home to haven in sunny Palestine, 
With a cargo of ivory, 

And apes, and peacocks, 
Sandalwood, cedarwood, and sweet white wine. 


“ Stately Spanish galleon coming from the Isthmus, 
Dipping through the tropics by the palm-green shores, 
With a cargo of diamonds, 

Emeralds, amethysts, 
Topazes, and cinnamon, and gold moidores. 


“ Dirty British coaster with a salt-caked smoke-stack, 
Butting through the Channel in the mad March days, 
With acargo of Tyne coal, 

Road-rails, pig-lead, 
Fire-wood, iron-ware, and cheap tin trays.” 


I am convinced that Masefield has omitted the most fascinat- 
ing stanza, that is, the stanza dealing with the medizval mer- 
chant from Venice, or from Visby, or from Marseilles, or Bristol, 
or Bordeaux, or from London town. What tales could he not 
tell of dangers by water or by land, when, to get a cargo of 
spices, licorice, rice, silks, he had to enter the harbors of Alex- 
andria, or of Jaffa, where religious feeling ran high, and where 
his zeal might easily result in the confiscation of his cargo and 
his imprisonment, possibly his execution after long and exquisite 
Oriental tortures! 

And what a transformation this travelling to far countries and 
this trafficking in things of beauty would bring to him! What 
gifts would he bring home to his wife, or to his family? Would 
it be a gown ora ribbon, or would it be a jewel, a manuscript 
beautifully illuminated, a carving in ivory, or a Byzantine paint- 
ing? And when he had done with dangerous voyages and had 
amassed his fortune, how would he spend his days of leisure? 
Revolutions, wars, fire, prejudice, and the slow decay of centuries 
have swept away many of the answers. They are now to be found 
here and there in the museums, in stray references in literature, 
in the churches—but for the most part, there is silence. 
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It is the silences of the Middle Ages that are at once their 
glory and our deep regret. Although Langland decries those 
people who erect costly monuments and magnificant stained- 
glass windows and put their names and praises thereupon, we 
wish that more of those personal testimonies were in existence. 
In the Renaissance, we have plenty of it—the Burgomaster 
Meyer and all his family crowding the Madonna is only a sym- 
bol of the desire of later notabilities to see to it that their light 
is not hidden under a bushel. This intrusion of the individual 
into public notice is quite counter to the spirit of the Middle 
Ages. It smacked too much of the chief of the deadly sins, which 
is Pride. Much of medizxval art cannot be definitely assigned 
to any known patron. If we were able to take the roll of the 
parish churches, the chantries and chapels of the cathedrals all 
Europe over, we should, I think, find that the piety of the mer- 
chant was at the bottom of much, if not of most of them. If the 
merchant gives his son to the monastery, his daughter to the 
convent, and they erect a new chancel for the church, or a new 
cloister, or have skilled carvers put in a new set of choir-stalls 
with wonderful misericordes, whose money pays for it? We do 
know that one family of mediaeval merchants—the Fitz Hardinges 
—built Bristol Cathedral, and that another—the Cannynges— 
is responsible for the church of St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol, 
‘the fairest, the goodliest, the most famous parish-church in 
England’’. We do know of the guild chapels of Lincoln Cathe- 
dral which have been so recently restored to their primitive use, 
and of the guild windows in Chartres Cathedral. We are also 
told by Stowe, in his Survey of London, that the chapel of St. 
Edmund and St. Mary Magdalene, in the Spittle, was built by 
William Evesham, pepperer, in 1391, behind which chapel he 
built a retreat-house for the aldermen. He also tells us that St. 
Michael's, Crooked Lane, was built by John Loveken, stock- 
fishmonger, four times lord mayor, in which he is buried ‘‘in the 
Quier, vnder a faire tombe with Images of him and his wife in 
Alabaster’. His servant, afterward the famous Sir William 
Walworth, the lord mayor who slew Wat Tyler, enlarged the 
choir and built several chapels to the church. Stowe also tells 
us that St. Martin’s in the Vintry was built in 1399 bya Gascon 
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merchant, in which church he and many wine merchants were 
buried under sumptuous monuments. How many and what 
strange cargoes have thus become transmuted into stone and 
glass! 

The most noted medizeval dwelling-house in London was pos- 
sibly Crosby Hall, built by Sir John Crosby, grocer and wool 
merchant, in 1466. This was, until 1907, when it was removed 
to Chelsea, one of the most prized relics of Old London. It was 
occupied by Richard, so-called Protector, afterwards Richard 
III, and was later a favorite residence of foreign ambassadors. 
Sir John lies buried in the church within a modest stone’s 
throw, St. Helen’s, which church he beautified and adorned 
with windows and chapels, one of which chapels still bears 
his name. 

Simon Eyre, shoemaker, upholsterer, draper, who founded his 
fortune by buying a cargo of goods froma foreign merchant who 
was in a suspicious hurry to get out of port without coming into 
too close contact with the port authorities, about whom Thomas 
Dekker wrote 7he Shoemaker’s Holiday, is rather typical of the 
medizval merchant. He and all of his kind took without ques- 
tion and without remark the dictum that the surplus wealth of 
the few should become the property of the many, and should be 
administered for the common good. He built Leadenhall, and 
added a large and beautiful chapel. At his death he left a gift 
in money to each captive in all the London prisons and those 
within the radius of one mile of the city. He left two thousand 
marks for dowries and marriage-portions for maidens. He left 
three thousand marks to the drapers to endow perpetual services 
in the chapel of Leadenhall and the support of one warden, five 
secular priests, six clerks and two choristers, and a master for 
grammar, one for writing and one for singing. He acted quite 
in accord with the advice given by Langland to merchants. When 
Piers the Plowman received the Pardon from Truth, he read that 
merchants should have a share in it :— 

“Merchants in the margin had many years, 

But no a fena et aculpa would the pope grant them ; 

Because they do not observe their holy days as Holy Church teacheth, 


And they swear by their soul, and ‘May God help them,’ 
Against clean conscience, in order to sell their merchandise. 
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But under his secret seal Truth sent them a letter 
That they should buy boldly, what best pleased them, 
And afterwards sell it again, and save the winnings, 
And repair hospitals therewith, and help folk in trouble, 
And with their money _ repair bad roads, 

And broken bridges on the highway repair, 

Give maidens marriage portions, or dowries to make them nuns; 
Poor people and prisoners, give them their food, 

And set scholars toschool, orto some trade; 

Help monasteries, and endow them better ;— 

And I shall send you myself St. Michael my Archangel, 

That no devil shall harm you nor frighten you in dying, 

And protect you from despair _ if ye will do thus, 

And send your souls in safety to my saints in joy.”'! 


A third famous merchant was one Richard Whittington, who 
had the promise of Bow Bells that he should be thrice lord mayor 
of London. One of his architectual ventures was the building 
of the Guildhall, chapel and library, a part of which work is still 
in existence. He also built for the Franciscans or Greyfriars, a 
new library, and later he built the church of St. Michael’s, 
Paternoster, to which he added a college and almshouses. It was 
in St. Michael’s that he was thrice buried. 

Stowe mentions also a certain Angel Dune, grocer, who built 
a fair house in Tower Street, with a high tower of brick to over- 
look his neighbors, which tower was an innovation in house- 
building. But this delight of his eye was punished with blind- 
ness some years before his death. 

It would be interesting if the psychologists were to give us a 
scale for measuring influences in history, some intellectual 
slide-rule; in that case we might find the percentage of influence 
which the wealthy merchants exerted on domestic architecture, 
and on civic architecture. We are apt to think that the nobility 
possessed exclusive taste in architecture, because of the castles 
and halls; in many cases we know that the nobles possessed the 
castles and halls and the merchants possessed the mortgages. 
But we may measure in some degree what merchants meant to 
domestic architecture by observing Crosby Hall in London, the 
Fugger House in Augsburg, and the Nassau House in Nurem- 
berg; and to civic architecture by observing the fragments of the 
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original Guildhall in London and of the halls of the various Lon- 
don Companies, Paris Hall and the Maison des Orientaux in 
Bruges, the cloth halls at Ypres and Arras and the Hotels de 
Ville of Louvain and Brussels. 

We are told that amongst the seals on the parchments—deeds 
and charters preserved in Oxford and London, coming from 
Anglo-Saxon and Middle-English times—there are many which 
bear the impressions of fine Greek gems now lost. How did 
these gems reach England? Could not a few have been found in 
the fields, the remains of the Roman conquest? Or is it not 
more likely that they came by way of Marseilles through the 
merchants, native or foreign? We know that Jewish and African 
merchants were in the habit of visiting northern coasts even in 
the eighth and ninth centuries, for we have the pathetic story of 
Charlemagne observing the first inroads of the Vikings. The 
old chronicle tells us that one day when Charlemagne had 
stopped in acity of Gallia Narbonnensis, a few Scandinavian 
boats came to plunder even within the limits of the harbor. 
Some thought they were Jewish merchants, some thought them 
either Africans or traders from Brittany. Charlemagne recog- 
nized them and sent pursuers after them, at which they quickly 
disappeared. The emperor stood by the window with tears 
running down his cheeks. Being asked the cause of his grief, 
he said that he wept for the woes that these folk would bring to 
his successors, when they were bold enough to venture so far 
within his land during his lifetime. 


What a sight must the quay of Marseilles have presented in 
the twelfth or thirteenth century! Still a free town, with the con- 
sciousness of a culture much older than the rest of France, a 
culture that derived directly from Greece without any interme- 
diary of barbarian; a Christianity which, it was maintained, 
came directly from the Holy Land through the Saints Mary, 
Martha and Lazarus; a free town, the harbor of which welcomed 
galleys from Africa and from Asia, the shipping-point of the 
Crusades. We still have the promissory notes of some of the 
English kings to pay for the equipment in arms and horses of 
the good knights embarking from that port. What a wealth of 
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goldsmith work, and beautiful fabrics must have been in evi- 
dence in the houses of the wealthy merchants there! How 
strange it must all have seemed to the eager young knights com- 
ing directly from Norway, from Scotland, from the moors of 
Yorkshire, with the cross on their shoulder; how strange it must 
have seemed to them to see the luxuries of the burghers’ houses, 
rich plate and walls hung with priceless cloth of gold, while their 
home castles were bare. Later, of course, when the looms of 
Flanders were at work, there was plenty for the rich burgher and 
for the poor noble as well; and when bya stroke of good fortune 
which was rare, Edward III brought home a good housewife as 
his queen, Philippa of Hainault, he brought over weavers who 
could weave tapestries in London. This would at once popular- 
ize the fabrics, if they were not already popular. At any rate, 
soon the burghers seem to have had various suits of tapestries 
or rugs for civic displays, for we hear of the streets being hung 
with tapestries representing forest scenes. When the Black 
Prince made his triumphal entry into London after the battle of 
Crecy, bringing with him his royal prisoner, King John of 
France, the houses of London were hung with tapestries repre- 
senting battles. 

And, indeed, London was no provincial city. William Fitz- 
Stephen, the disciple and biographer of St. Thomas a Becket, 
in his Description of London prefixed to his Life of the saint, 
tells us of the touch with Arabia, Palestine, Russia, Egypt, and 
China that one had through the merchants who flocked to London: 
‘To this city from every nation under heaven merchants bring 
their commodities by sea, — 

“* Arabia’s gold, Sabaea’s spice and incense, 
Scythia’s keen weapons, and the oil of palms 
From Babylon’s rich soil, Nile’s precious gems, 
Sera’s rich vestures and the wine of Gaul, 
Hither are sent.’” 


We know that there were little colonies of foreign merchants 
settled here and there through England. The Teutonic merchants 
of the Hanse were old residents. The intercourse among Genoa, 
Florence, Venice, Portugal and England was close. We know 
that Geoffrey Chaucer was one of a commission to treat with the 
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Genoese about granting them a harbor on the English coast ; and 
we havea letter from Pope Innocent IV to King Henry ITI, dated 
February 20, 1252, recommending to his protection two merchants 
of Sienna, about to settle in England. This was probably one of 
the great banking-houses, of which we hear so much, as the Bardi 
and the Frescobaldi of Florence, the Leopardi, the Pulchi, Luke 
de Lucca, and the merchants from Lombardy, who gave ‘us 
Lombard Street, the word /uméer, and the sign of the three 
balls. 

These foreign colonies were not always Christian, as is »wit- 
nessed by the Guild of Calendars of Bristol, one pious duty 
of which was the maintenance of a school where children of 

gan merchants dwelling in the city should receive a Christian 
education. All these merchants coming from afar are sure to have 
brought with them among their household effects odjets d'art 
which would have an influence upon the taste of their associates. 
Possibly it was the merchants who brought the art of enamel 
work from Venice to Limoges in the eleventh century. It was 
they who brought the ivory for the carvings which were famous ; 
and the alabaster for which Nottingham was celebrated. It was 
the merchants who lay down at last in peace under memo- 
rials of Flemish brass finer than any noble or churchman ‘can 
boast of. We must remember, too, that the greatest picture of 
the Middle Ages—I am willing to say the greatest picture of 
all time—was painted at the request of a merchant. I ‘mean 
the great Ghent Altar, Zhe Adoration of the Lamb, by the 
brothers Van Eyck. 

Nor must we forget that in another way merchants were bene- 
factors of art. The vintner Richard Chaucer gave to the world 
his son, and English poetry still shines from his brightness. 
The London merchant Gilbert 4 Becket gave his son to the 
Church, which so prized him that he became the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and laid down his life in her defense. He has been 
sung many times, and his shrine was one of the richest works of 
art in England. Then, the merchant Peter Bernadone, ‘who in 
his wanderings married a French wife, whom he brought to -his 
home in Assisi, named his small son for the mother's ‘native 
land, and Francis of Assisi, the little poor man-of God, God's 
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troubadour, changed the whole world. He was the first Italian 
poet; Giotto’s fame is bound to his; his influence on art is in- 
calculable and has never ceased. 

The customs returns for the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies of the Port of London are very interesting. We see there 
the arrival of cargoes of furs from Norway, wines from France, 
Spain and the Rhine, while Portuguese and Venetian galleys 
bring cargoes of Oriental cloths, spices and fineries. We have 
in the returns for the year 1303 a rather rich array of femi- 
nine furbelows,—Tartan cloth, silk, sendal, serge, veiling, bro- 
cades, sarsenet, samite, velvets, satins, furs, kerchiefs, fringe, 
tassels, lace, stockings, chaperons (hoods, not matrons), buckles, 
amber, wooden and crystal beads, rosewater, muskballs, agate 
goblets, jet, coral, jasper, glass, copper and bronze vases, carpets 
and images. Duty was paid on these. What entered undeclared, 
or slipped in quietly behind the inspector’s back? What sort of 
inspector was Geoffrey Chaucer? Did he ever get a chain or a 
goblet or a manuscript of some new book for discreet myopia? 
Once in a while it became necessary for the inspector to makea 
catch. In 1409 a certain Mark Bragatynn, a Venetian merchant, 
had to pay thirty pounds for concealing the following goods: a 
silk girdle harnessed with silver and gilt, a remnant of damask 
ribbon, fifty-five skeins of raw silk, six knots of green silk, ten 
ivory combs, two boxwood combs, and one little bundle of thread 
of various colors. 

One very galling rule was enforced in the reign of Henry III, 
who was a great lover of goldsmith work. This was that the 
boats were to remain moored in the river two ebbs and a flood, 
during which period the merchants were to sell no part of their 
cargo, it being the duty of one of the sheriffs and the King’s 
Chamberlain to board each vessel in the meantime, and to 
select for the royal use such precious stones, massive plate of 
gold or silver (called ‘Work of Solomon’), tapestry of Constanti- 
nople, or other valuable articles, as they might think proper; 
the price thereof being duly assessed by lawful merchants of 
London, and credit given until a fortnight’s end. It almost 
seems as if the poet of C/eanmess were a Sheriff or a Chamber- 
lain, on account of the peculiarly fourteenth-century magnifi- 
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cence of the Temple vessels as he describes them in their sacri- 
legious use by Belshazzar :— 


“ Basins so bright of burnished gold were there, 
Asure enamelled, ewers to match then all, 
And covered cups, fashioned as castle wall, 
Builded neath battlements, in pillared wise, 
And formed in figures of the strangest guise. 
And every cup a tapering cover crowned, 
Right featly fashioned as with turrets round, 
While pinnacles appear in place between, 
Branches and leaves embossed, above are seen, 
And pies and popinjays, upon each bough, 
Who at pomegranates proudly peck, I trow. 
Each bud on bough was glistening pearl and white, 
And every fruit a jewel, flaming bright, 
Sapphire and sardonyx, and topaz shine, 
Amethyst, emerald, alabaunderryne, 
Cassydrine, chrysolite, and ruby red, 
Peridot, pinkardine, ’twixt pearls are spread ; 
So, twined and twisted, doth the fair design 
Bold, on the border of each beaker shine. 
Golden the goblets all, and the gravely fair ; 
The vials a fretwork fine of flowerets bear, 
Upon the altar, see, they stand anon— 
The candlestick men carry thither soon, 
Upon the pillar poised, that many praise, 
The brazen base the work on high doth raise. 
Bright were its branches all, of golden sheen, 
With spreading boughs, and birds inset between, 
Of many kinds and manifold in hue 
E’en as on wind with feathered wing they flew. 
And in among the leaves the lamps shone bright, 
Full fair it gleamed with many a lovely light. 
Many the mortars were, the wax to hold, 
Wroughten as burly beasts of burnished gold.”? 


The medizval merchants as a class were well known to be 
patrons of music. Several times in Old French romances we 
are told of the bands of musicians taken on shipboard; and we 
are told that the merchants themselves formed companies of 
comedians and gave plays and entertainments. We know that 
in France and in England as well as in Nuremberg, certain 
merchants banded themselves into musical and poetic guilds, 
which held contests and gave prizes to the best poems presented 
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before them. We know also that the minstrels looked to them 
as to their unfailing patrons, and we have a Song of Merchants 
written sometime in the thirteenth century by a rascally minstrel 
named Phelippot. I have made a rough translation of it:— 


‘*Whosoever wishes to rime well, should first study to find 
a good subject, so that there will be nothing to record 
worthy of blame or contempt; therefore I have undertaken 
to write a song, for which I have a subject. God grant I do 
it in such a way that will please al]. I wish to recount to 
you a new song concerning merchants, which is not long. 

**I say that one ought to honor merchants above all people; 
because they go by land and sea and into many a strange 
country to seek wool and fine furs. Others come from be- 
yond the sea to sell their cargo, pepper, canel and galingale. 
‘God keep all merchants from evi!’ be our frequent prayer. 
Holy Church was first endowed by merchants, and know 
that Chivalry ought to hold merchants dear, for they bring 
fine steeds to Laigni, Bar and Provence. Also there are 
merchants of wine, grain, salt, herrings, silk, gold, and 
silver, and precious stones. Merchants go all over the world 
to buy diverse things. 

‘‘When they come home from their journeys they have 
houses built, and hire plasterers and masons and roofers and 
carpenters; when the house and cellars are done, the whole 
neighborhood rejoices; they go away on a long pilgrimage 
to St. James or St. Giles, and when they come home to 
their town their wives have great joy of them and hire 
minstrels. Some play the tabor, some the viol, some recite 
a new song, and then when the festivities are over, they re- 
turn to buying and selling. 

‘*One goes to England to hunt for wool and leather and 
bacon; one goes to Spain, and some have gone to Brittany 
to buy beef, pork, and cows, and take great pains in bargain- 
ing, and they return from all lands—the good merchants—to 
Paris, to buy merchandise, and well they know how to regu- 
late the price, whetherin Troussevache or in Quinquenpoist.* 

‘*But listen, if you can: there they may find everything to 
buy which belongs to merchandise, cloth of gold and silver, 
silken girdles, pouches, and many sorts of jewels, crisped 
kerchiefs of cloth of gold, embroidered stuffs rich and fine, 
wimples, ruffs, ivory knives, and many a rich gift of chased 
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work, and:rich croziers tor bishops, for abbots and ferarch- 
bishops, crucifixes and images of silver and of carved-ivory. 
I cannot tell you all of the trinkets of silver and silk and 
fine gold one finds there. 

‘‘Let us speak of other merchants: there are merchants of 
clothing, of cloth and of canvas, of sheepleather and of 
cordovan leather, of wax, alum, saffron, of cloth of gold and 
sendal. Likewise there are merchants of metals, whom one 
ought to love much. There are iron merchants, and there 
are—let me not forget it—fur merchants, of ermine, and 
other fine furs, of lambskin and sheepskin, of fresh and salt 
fish, of hay and oats and wheat, of woad and weld for dyeing ; 
[ do not wish to slight any merchants. There are jead mer- 
chants, wool merchants, merchants of coal, tin, copper, and 
metals, goldsmith work, cristal, onyx, and timbers, and 
quivers, and there are also glass merchants. I have not yet 
finished: there are merchants of thread; there are merchants 
of forage, ot game, of poultry. But hear, if it does not bore 
you: there are fruit merchants, merchants of turnips, leeks, 
lettuce, falcons, goshawks and cranes, and merchants of old 
clothes, and of hemp and of rope, and of serge and of carpets, 
and of rat traps for mice; there are also merchants of linen, 
of iron mills, of axes and awls, shovels, picks and hoes, hods 
and baskets and porringers and bowls and wooden cups and 
hammers and anvils and steel. 

‘*God keep merchants from all ill: chandlers and sellers of 
pots and bridles, merchants of iron-work, of saddles, stir- 
rups, poitrels, harness and horse collars. There are mer- 
chants of nuts, beans, vetches, peas, tallow, lard, honey 
and suet, of candles and of parsley. 

‘*Pray do not joke about it: the butchers sell meat and 
the fish vendors fish. Merchants thereare of oil, of cotton, of 
Alexandrian ginger, of jasper and cristal and amber and all 
sorts of spicery. 

“God exalt the profession, and keep merchants from 
trouble! They have great pain in gaining, and they are 
often robbed, but their goods prosper as long as the Lord 
God sends them his grace. From riming so much I shall 
desist. 

‘““May Jesus Christ the Son of Mary guard merchants 
from villainy, and grant them so to ply their trade that they 
may go to Paradise, and let not Phelippot forget their wives 
also. I wish to finish my rime, for I wish to pray for mer- 
chants. God keep merchants from enemies, from thunder, 
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from capture; from robbers, God guard them that they be not 
stripped, and from encountering fools and drunkards, may 
all merchants be delivered, and from the torments of the 
sea, so that they may come to the right port; and that they 
keep themselves from dice which has many a time stripped 
me; I am not yet properly clothed because I was stripped at 
dice; if it please God, I shall dress and shall tell to the 
merchants ten tales so joyously that they will give me their 
money. May Jesus Christ, Son of Mary, give to the mer- 
chants a good life. Amen.’’* 


In another way, also, merchants have been of tremendous value 
to literature,—through the transmission of stories. We wonder 
that we find the same story in India, China, Africa, Norway, 
Scotland, Russia, Turkestan. How does this thing come about? 
Wherever the stories occur there are trade routes, and the stories 
came packed in a bale of merchandise. In the world’s history 
its different trade routes come together in great cities which 
connect vastly different civilizations, such cities as Alexandria 
or Constantinople. Picture to yourself a London merchant 
travelling to Constantinople to get a cargo of silk. He arrives 
after a more or less eventful voyage, probably racing those 
tricky Venetians to be first on the ground. What is his dismay 
when he at last arrives, to find that all the best silks in the 
market have been sold to those Genoese, and that the next 
caravan is not expected for at least three weeks! What can he 
do? His caution will not allow him to play at dice—he did that 
once too often as an apprentice and he has learned his lesson; 
he will not go to the dances—that way, too, danger lies. What 
he finally does is to tramp the streets, filling his eyes with 
strange sights, then returning tired out to his inn, to talk in 
the /ingua franca with his fellow-merchants. He strolls out 
into the innyard and listens to the professional story-teller who 
amuses the loungers with tales which are told by his brethren 
of the craft in the bazaars of Bagdad or Lahore or Cairo. Then, 
when the caravan eventually arrives, and the merchant returns 
to his own land, what fun it is to sit in the Blue Boar, or the 
Saracen’s Head, with his friends and neighbors, over the good 
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brown ale once more, and say: ‘‘When I was in Constantinople, 
there was a queer brown man in the innyard who kept us all 
awake, I can tell you, with his stories’. A long draught of ale 
and a dramatic show of indifference to the expectation he has 
aroused. His neighbors lean forward. ‘‘Tell us one of them’, 
they beg. And the merchant clears his throat, strokes his 
forked beard, and begins: ‘‘Once upon a time in Bagdad there 
lived an emperor who used to—’’. And so the story takes root 
in England. No wonder Chaucer exclaims through the Man of 


Lawe :— 


‘But ah, rich merchants, full of weal; ah, noble, prudent 
folk! Your bags are full, at dice you throw not double aces, 
but six and five, and merry may you dance at Christmas! Ye 
search through land and sea for your profits; like wise folk, 
ye know the whole estate of kingdoms; ye are fathers of tales 
and tidings both of peace and strife.’’ 


In the church of St. Sebaldus in Nuremberg is the master- 
piece of Peter Vischer, the bronze-worker,—the shrine of St. 
Sebaldus. There is the exquisitly conceived bronze tabernacle 
with pinnacles and niches filled with figures, fruit and foliage, 
stiff bronze beaten into delicate lacework, enclosing the relics of 
the holy man in their casket of chased silver, all this beauty and 
devotion resting with sublime symbolism on the backs of twelve 
snails. This seems to me an allegory of the medizval merchant 
and his relation to mediaeval art. Beauty of color, sound, 
structure, line, such as the world had never before seen, resting 
on the backs of sombrely clad merchants who toiled in the busy 
places of the earth, happy in being permitted to offer to their 
community such cargoes. 

Ropert MAX GARRETT. 
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THE FIGURATIVE QUALITY IN JEREMY 
TAYLOR’S HOLY DYING 


Should anyone wish, in a single work of Jeremy Taylor’s, to 
find warrant for his title, ‘The Shakespeare of English Prose’, 
he must consult the pages of Holy Dying. Taylor’s priestly 
character is there unfolded in its complexity and range, in its 
full picturesqueness and beauty. In no other composition did 
he so successfully exemplify the principle that the true man of let- 
ters can be relied upon not only to detect inherent resemblances 
among things apparently remote, but to establish the validity 
of his findings through effective simile and metaphor. In a 
treatise inspired. by the contemplation, through the eyes of a 
devout and zsthetically sensitive clergyman, of the transition 
from this world to the next, it is, indeed, scarcely strange that 
the constant spectacle of bodily and spiritual metamorphosis 
should induce a wealth of happy imagery. 

Nor is it from the mere felicity of Taylor’s figures that one 
derives. a clear impression of graphic energy and charm. In 
selection and use there are a catholicity of taste, a universality 
of reaction, a sheer magnificence of sweep from largest to small- 
est, which proclaim breadth of poetic vision no less than depth 
of poetic feeling. Edmund Gosse, who is distinguished among 
Taylor’s biographers and critics, declares that ‘“‘he examines 
nature with near-sighted eyes’’, supporting the point by his 
alleged indifference to the mountains of Wales and to the ‘‘great 
outlines of the countryside’. Even in Holy Dying, there is, 
it must be admitted, comparative apathy towards what a mod- 
ern observer would call landscape effects. Foliage in the mass, 
the green undulations of hill and meadow, the aspiring mountain- 
peak and the frowning promontory—all of these, recurrent in 
the prose of later generations, are virtually wanting in Taylor. 
The statement that he is near-sighted needs, however, some 
qualification. For his eye travels; it has, in fact, an unmistak- 
able predilection for large and open space,—for space, prefera- 
bly, above and beyond the earth. There are moments, it seems, 
and many of them, when his vision pleads for untrammelling, 
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when his spirit craves the prospect of great cosmic stretches. 
For the profound and terrible experiences of the human soul 
he can then find, in the inanimate universe, no adequate parallels 
except the awesome phenomena of the sky and air. Construed 
in the language of science, his artistic sense then abounds in the 
realms of astronomy and meteorology. The heavens, the clouds, 
and the winds comprise, in fact, the sources of an appreciable 
proportion of Taylor's figures. His mind, like that of the 
psalmist, discerns Divine Majesty through unattainable distance 
and boundless expanse. ‘‘What tempts the pride and vanity of 
ambitious persons,’’ he declares, ‘‘is not so big as the smallest 
star which we see scattered in disorder and unregarded upon the 
pavement and floor of heaven.’’ ‘‘God hath scattered the firma- 
ment with stars,’’ he says later, ‘‘as a man sows corn in his fields, 
ina multitude bigger than the capacities of human order.’’ In 
the heavens by day, as well as by night, Taylor discovers rich 
suggestiveness. The eyes of the dying man are *‘dim as a sullied 
mirror, or the face of heaven when God shows His anger in a 
prodigious storm.’’ This anthropomorphic league of Divine ret- 
ribution with the celestial moods is, perhaps, the more striking 
when it stands in comparison with the more tender observation 
that prayer “‘moves God to pity, piercing the clouds, and mak- 
ing the heavens, like a pricked eye, to weep over us, and refresh 
us with their showers.’’ The glory of sunrise, too, had stirred 
his imagination, producing a daring simile: ‘*The blood of the 
healthy man is brisk and coloured like the first springing of the 
morning.’’ Mists and vapors symbolize obscurity and confusion. 
‘Every morning creeps out of a dark cloud, leaving behind it an 
ignorance and silence deep as midnight.’’ Although sickness 
is a “‘cloud’’, Taylor bids his reader reflect that when a good 
man dies, — 


“it is but a little while that the face of the sky was black, 
like the preparations of the night, but quickly the mists were 
torn and rent, the violence of thunder parted them into little 
portions, that the sun might look forth with a watery eye, 
and then shine without a tear.”’ 


The imagery of Holy Dying often implies, also, the imaginative 
querry: ‘‘Who has seen the wind?’’ If Taylor has not seem it, 
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his attentive ear has at least caught its subtle murmurings and 
its clamorous warnings. Men's joys, he is confident, ‘‘converse 
with the winds’’; the grace of their virtues ‘‘must be softened 
with storms and showers.’’ For interpretative detail and distinct 
poetic melody the following is notable among prose passages :— 


“‘For so have I known the boisterous north wind pass through 
the yielding air, which opened its bosom, and appeased its 
violence by entertaining it with easy compliance in all the 
regions of its reception; but when the same breath of 
heaven hath been checked with the stiffness of a tower, or 
the united strength of a wood, it grew mighty and dwelt 
there, and made the highest branches stoop, and make a 
smooth path for it on the top of all its glories.”’ 


Closely interwoven with his reverence for ethereal space is 
Taylor’s keen perception of the properties of light and moisture. 
The cleansing and comforting functions of water, the rejuvenat- 
ing virtue of light address themselves incessantly to his fancy. 
God’s mercies descend upon charitable people ‘“‘like the dew 
upon Gideon’s fleece’; sickness and sorrow, when turned back 
by the unquiet sufferer either with anger or excuses, are like 
the rays of the sun or moon when they ‘“‘dash upon a brazen 
vessel.’’ Physical agony cannot eclipse the sense of secular 
troubles, as ‘‘little rivers are swallowed up in the sea’’; death- 
bed charity, in like manner, is comparable to the sudden kind- 
ling of a torch ‘‘when we are to descend into our houses of 
darkness.’’ Taylor’s zwsthetic propensity towards light and 
water extends, indeed, to the adoption of figures prompted 
by artificial, no less than natural, channels. He cautions against 
laying dry ‘‘the wells of God’’; he likens the soul of man, 
newly fallen into sin, to a taper whose crown of flame ‘‘is newly 
blown off’’, and portrays the plight of the moribund sinner who 
‘‘can do nothing towards the trimming of hislamp.’’ Still, it is 
through the broader vistas and areas of light that he achieves 
his truly supreme effects. No stronger passage, certainly, than 
the following, quoted by Coleridge as he gazed at Michael 
Angelo’s Moses, can be enlisted to refute the charge that, in 
his metaphorical visualizing, Taylor is constitutionally ‘‘near- 
sighted’’ :— 
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‘*But as when the sun approaches the gates of the morning, 
he first opens a little eye of heaven, and sends away the 
spirits of darkness, and gives light to a cock, and calls up 
the lark to matins, and by and by gilds the fringes of a 
cloud, and peeps over the eastern hills, thrusting out his 
golden horns, like those which decked the brow of Mose; 
when he was forced to wear a veil because himself had seen 
the face of God; and still while a man tells the story, the 
sun gets up higher, till he shews a fair face and a full light, 
and then he shines one whole day, under a cloud often, and 
sometimes weeping great and little showers, and sets 
quickly: so is a man’s reason and his life.’’ 


One may venture to say that, even when Taylor’s imagination 
glanced from heaven to earth, and from the waters to the dry 
land, it could, if it chose, traverse the wider regions. If he has 
not always recognized the essential beauty of wild mountain and 
dull moorland, he is, obviously, sensible of the influence of sun 
and season upon the receptive acres of fertile soil which lend 
themselves to the prudence and the labors of man. The chang- 
ing year, and its ministrations to plant and animal, rouse him 
from abstraction to concreteness. 


*‘The autumn with its fruits provides disorders for us, 
and the winter’s cold turns them into sharp diseases, and 
the spring brings flowers to strew our hearse, and the sum- 
mer gives green turf and brambles to bind upon our graves.’’ 


Vicious men, he then submits, are like ‘‘ripe and pleasant fruit 
falling from a fair tree, and gathered into baskets for the 
planter’s use.’’ This proclivity towards the association of the 
impalpable and the palpable adorns the pages of Holy Dying 
with figures based upon the life of the lower animals and the 
marvels of plant creation. Pismires, vipers, dragons, screech- 
owls, herds of ‘‘evening wolves missing their draught of blood 
in their midnight revels’’, and Libyan lions engaged in com- 
bat with the huntsman, all reinforce the color and movement 
of this curious tract on death. In the botanical sphere he draws 
his analogues from mighty tree and tiny flower alike. ‘‘In sick- 
ness the understanding is shaken, and the ground is removed 
in which the root did grapple, and support its trunk.”’ By the 
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side of that vigorous image hovers the delicate outline of the 
evanescent rose :— 


‘“*But so have I seen a rose newly springing from. the 
clefts of its hood, and at first it was fair as the morning, 
and full with the dew of heaven as a lamb’s fleece; but when 
a ruder breath had . . . . dismantled its too youthful and 
unripe retirements, it began to put on darkness, and to de- 
cline to softness and the symptons of a sickly age; it bowed 
its head, and broke its stalk, and at night having lost some 
of its leaves and all of its beauty, it fell into the portion of 
weeds and outworn faces."’ 


Human attributes and activities contribute less generously, 
on the whole, than the manifestations of nature. In compelling 
relief, however, are the few brief excerpts from the careers of 
soldier and sailor, the one standing in the breach, undone by 
cold and hunger, the other tossed and despairing as the keel 
dashes against a rock and the cordage cracks. Characteristic, 
too, are the more frequent references to fabrics and teguments, 
to the adornments, especially, which dress the soul and the veils 
which separate the mortal from the immortal state. 


‘*In sickness the soul begins to dress herself for immor- 
tality, first untying the strings of vanity and putting off the 
light and fantastic summer robe of wanton appetite; finally, 
a sad night of grief and uneasiness draws the veil.’’ 


Nor is it singular that a writer of Taylor’s scholastic attain- 
ments should have drawn figurative material from the manuals 
and chronicles of races and nations. That alert interest in 
exotic geography which marked the middle of the seventeenth 
century, and which Milton revealed in his last poems, is freely 
represented in Holy Dying. Exceptionally prominent are the 
Orient and the tropics, and his parallels from those quarters 
Taylor sometimes vivifies to the point of rare grotesguerte. Con- 
demning, for example, the widow who, soon forgetful of her 
deceased husband, succumbs to the blandishments of a new 
lover, he writes :— 


“For so the wild foragers of Lybia, being spent with 
heat, andidissolved by the too fond kisses of the sun, do 
melt with their common fires, and die with faintness, and 
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descend with motions slow and unable to the little brooks 
that descend from heaven in the wilderness; and when they 
drink, they return into the vigour of anew life, and con- 
tract strange marriages; and the lioness is courted by a 
panther.”’ 


For historical analogies he gives pronounced preference to 
ancient Greece and Rome, preéminently to the spectacle, now 
animating and now depressing, of Olympian and gladiatorial 
combat. He is fond, also, of weaving Biblical story into vari- 
egated imaginative tissues. 


‘They are mistaken and miserable persons, who, since 
Adam planted thorns round about paradise, are more in love 
with that hedge than all the fruits of the garden, sottish 
admirers of things that hurt them, of sweet poisons, gilded 
daggers, and silken halters.”’ 


Pursuing the figure with undiminished gusto, he resumes :— 


‘But it is strange that any man should be so passionately 
in love with the thorns that grow on his own ground, that 
he should wear them for armlets, and knit them in his 
shirt, and prefer them before a kingdom and immortality.’ 


To Taylor’s official connection with the Church of England 
one can, of course, readily trace a certain element in his figura- 
tive style. Choirs of singing clerks yield him firm sensorial 
impressions. Theology and creed, however, inspire him far 
more than ecclesiastical ritual and discipline; outstanding are 
the tenets relating to punishment and forgiveness. Combats 
launched between singing angels and raging devils for the custody 
of neutral souls, charity bearing the fortunati upon wings of cheru- 
bim to the eternal mountain of the Lord, the damned resting 
their heads on flaming cradles, and the ebbing and flowing of 
the waters of pardon—these are typical. Taylor, nevertheless, 
unlike many of his contemporaries, does not involve himself in 
a network of supernatural preposessions. Ho/y Dying is a reflec- 
tive and admonitory, not a controversial, work. Written in an 
age in which sectarian strife was almost continuously within 
the horizon, it reveals its author's desire to exclude religious 
polemics from truly spiritual gospel. There is no escape, in 
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this document, from the conviction that Taylor wrought his 
structure from personal observation and professional experience, 
that his contemplation of successive death-bed scenes impelled 
him to write what Mr. Gosse has rightly called a ‘‘threnody 
palpitating with emotion’’, and that, in rejecting metaphysical 
speculation and conscious mysticism, he gave way to a genuine, 
deep-lying literary impetus. This freedom from the blurring 
obsession of the preternatural and the abstract was, however, 
of higher value in the employment of straightforward figures 
than in allegorical allusion. It is byno means true that allegory 
in Holy Dying is entirely impertinent or ineffective. Taylor’s 
splendid conception of the gulf between the finite and the Infinite 
surely assumes a directness and vividness of appeal,—and a pic- 
torial poignancy, which makes it survive in the memory— 
through his occasional allegorical flights. The very heart of the 
doctrinal thesis of Holy Dying appears in an allegorical dress 
the hue and passion of which recur throughout the work:— 


‘*God having in this world placed us in a sea, and troubled 
the sea with a continual storm, hath appointed the church 
with a ship, and religion to be the stern; but there is no 
haven or port but death.”’ 


In his descriptions of the dissolution of man’s mortal part, 
Taylor sometimes contrives, moreover, to approximate the con- 
summate graphic strokes of the Holy War. To compare the al- 
legorical touches of Jeremy Taylor with the radiant allegorical 
fabric of John Bunyan is, nevertheless, to compare the calmly 
impassioned thinker with the transported zealot. Bunyan’s 
allegory is the soul and goad of his sustained dramatic narrative; 
Taylor’s is a flitting beam, lending colorful point, in only its 
sporadic way, to his counsel and meditations. The salient virtue, 
in short, in the figurative quality of Holy Dying, demonstrated 
both in the specific and the allegorical imagery, is the genius of 
pictorial contrast, the power to illumine, by rapid and gleaming 
flashes, the sable background of a partly expository, partly 
didactic treatise on the passage from mortal life to eternity. 


Harry GLICKSMAN, 
The University of Wisconsin. 
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THe REVELATION OF THE LAMB. A course of addresses given to the Clergy 
in Retreat, Cuddeston. By the Rev. J. O. F. Murray, D.D., Master of 
Selwyn College, Cambridge, England. London: A. R. Mowbray and 


Company. Pp. 124. 

STUDIES IN THE TEMPTATION OF THE SON OF Gop. By the Rev. J. O. F. 
Murray, D.D., Master of Selwyn College, Cambridge, England; Hon. 
Canon of Ely Cathedral. London: Longmans, Green, and Company. 
Pp. 103. 


Especial interest attaches at this time to these two small ‘stud- 
ies’, in view of their distinguished author’s visit to this country 
in order to deliver the inaugural course of lectures on the W. P. 
DuBose Memorial Foundation at the University of the South. 
The purpose of this Foundation projected by Dr. DuBose’s 
students in ethics and New Testament exegesis is the interpret- 
ing of his theology and philosophy, and the choice of Dr. Murray 
is a happy one in view of his long and sympathetic study of the 
works of Dr. DuBose, to whom his latest volume is dedicated ‘‘in 
grateful acknowledgment of the debt that Christian thought owes 
to him on the most vital of all problems.’’ One feels after a careful 
re-reading of these books that Dr. Murray is perhaps the scholar 
best fitted at this time to interpret to this generation and to 
his fellow-countrymen the method and the message of Dr. 
DuBose. 

The ten addresses constituting the series on The Revelation 
of the Lamé is addressed in the main—if not exclusively—‘‘to 
University teachers girding ourselves to face the responsibili- 
ties of the new academic year.’’ The book isa very fresh and 
reverent re-examination of the Sacrifice of the Death of Jesus 
Christ, a doctrine none too popular with certain scholars, and 
by many misunderstood and avoided. 


‘*We cannot but be conscious of a deep reluctance in the 
minds of men to-day against considering the Cross in the 
light of Jewish sacrificial ritual. The whole institution 
is abhorrent to them. The slaughter of animals offends 
their developed humanitarianism. The physical details 
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revolt their imaginations. They delight in the thought 
that the old order has in this respect been utterly abolished 
by the new... .. 

Yet it is necessary to conquer this reluctance. It is ut- 
terly unhistorical. Even a slight study of comparative re- 
ligions and some reflection on the material background of 
all Janguage, should be sufficient to induce a more intelli- 
gent appreciation of the abiding significance of primitive 
religious institutions and to help us to understand the 
necessary part that they have played in providing us with 
terms not inadequate, however rude, for the expression of 
real aspects of the relation between our souls and God. 

“It is no accident that the Cross itself can only yield up 
its deepest secret to us in proportion as we are able to 
grasp the reality which underlies and interprets the sacrifi- 
cial symbols.’’ (p. 42). 


This long quotation may serve to illustrate the profound appre- 
ciation with which the deeper and abiding lessons of Israel’s 
religion and history are perceived and understood. But it is 
to the New Testament that he bids and helps all earnest seekers 
after the Truth to turn “‘for light on the deep mysteries of 
the Atonement, in the assurance that the Way of the Cross 
must be for those who find the grace to follow it in an illumina- 
tive Way.”’ 

With fearless yet sympathetic and reverent spirit the author 
proceeds through ten brief addresses to present certain aspects 
of the Cross, and to clear up speculative difficulties and miscon- 
ceptions of current thought regarding the nature of Sacrifice 
and Atonement as ‘‘required of God’’ and ‘‘inconsistent with 
our ideals of His love.’’ Throughout the book there runs an 
earnest effort to arrive at a first-hand knowledge of the Per- 
son and Sacrifice of the Son of God by the method of interpret- 
ing ‘‘from within’’, by coming to close quarters with the Gos- 
pel record, and by a clear and spiritually psychological study of 
the facts of human nature and experience. 

In dealing with ‘The Law of Consequences’’ and the ‘‘Law of 
Forgiveness’ the Master of Selwyn analyzes and controverts 
certain conclusions of the distinguished Dean of St. Paul's, who 
had charged ordinary Churchmen, ‘‘whether high or low, with 
tiolding a view of forgiveness that is inconsistent with the in- 
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exorable character of law.’’ The Law of Consequences is shown 
to be in reality on the side of Forgiveness, as it reveals itself in the 
formation of habitsand moulding of character. ‘‘ Here, again, the 
solution of the problem is based on the fact that we are men, not 
machines. The slavery of sin is in no sense the true law of our 
being. It can violate no law of nature, that the true Lord of our 
being should be able to bring us back to our allegiance.’’ 

The note of realism is constantly struck and rings clear 
throughout these studies; indeed, Dr. Murray is keenly alive to 
the ‘‘new sense of reality’’ which dignifies the best longing and 
aspiration of the age. He is vitally contemporaneous, and sen- 
sitive to the tendencies and movements of the times, so that his 
words are sometimes prophetic of coming events, as witness his 
premonition in 1912 of the impending war, and of the social and 
industrial problems of the hour. His psychological acumen and 
spiritual insight aid him in the facing of difficulties and the 
solution of perplexities, and serve to make this deeply reverent 
and luminous examination of the data of the Sacrifice of the Son 
of God not only singularly real and stimulating, but also pro- 
foundly helpful and practical. 


The Studies in the Temptation of the Son of God is a \ater 
and equally acute application of method to one of the most dif- 
ficult problems of Christology, the Temptations of Jesus; im- 
deed, the author seems deliberately to have chosen one of the 
most obscure and significant of the pathemata, or ‘‘things that 
He suffered’’, in order to put to the severest test the validity of 
the method which he is advocating and utilizing, the method of 
interpretating ‘‘from within’’. The life of Christ is studied and 
interpreted throughout in terms of human experience. It is at 
this point that Dr. Murray acknowledged his debt and pays. a 
warm tribute to ‘‘a great American theologian, Dr. DuBose’’, 
whom he regards as a pioneer of this method, and whose words 
he quotes, as, for example, the statement regarding the Divine 
Humanity of Jesus Christ, as ‘‘perfectly human and humanly 
perfect."’ 

“And so'’, proceeds Dr. Murray, ‘‘there is no reason why we 
should refuse to regard the Temptation in the Wilderness as an 
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integral part in a ‘perfectly human and humanly perfect’ life. 
We may go forward without shrinking in our bold attempt to 
interpret even this experience of the Son of God from within.”’ 

One can but hope and surmise that these little volumes, sig- 
nificant and valuable as they are in themselves, may serve to 
justify the experiment in method, and may prove but the pre- 
lude of a Jarger work, perhaps that great desideratum, a Life of 
Christ, which the author has shown himself so competent to 
undertake. 


WorDSWORTH’S FRENCH DAUGHTER. The Story of her Birth, with the 
Certificates of her Baptism and Marriage. By George McLean Harper, 
Professor of English in Princeton University. Princeton University Press. 
1921. Pp. 41. 


That a poet of such habitual rectitude of life as William 
Wordsworth was actually the father of an illegitimate child has 
been established beyond question by Professor Harper, who 
supplements his fine biography, William Wordsworth, His Life, 
Works, and Influence, by this little but important study of 
the episode which so resulted. 

During the winter of 1791-2 young Wordsworth met at 
Orleans, a girl of Royalist and Catholic family, Marie-Anne (or 
‘**Annette’’) Vallon, for whom he came to feel an ardent affec- 
tion. His own Revolutionary sympathies and Protestant be- 
liefs, however, must have made his interest unwelcome to her 
family, so that if he actually sought to marry Madamoiselle 
Vallon he would have encountered many difficulties. These 
would result not merely from the probably strong family opposi- 
tion, but also from the decree of the National Assembly on 
July 12, 1790, that all priests and prelates were functionaries of 
the State, a decree reducing marriage to a mere civil contract. 
The Vallon family would certainly not have considered a civil 
ceremony valid, nor would they have agreed to a marriage by 
a “‘constitutional’’ priest, z.e., one who had accepted the degree 
of the Assembly. The only marriage they would have sanc- 
tioned—if they would have sanctioned amy between these two 
persons—would have been one performed by a ‘‘non-juring”’ 
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priest, which would have been, as Professor Harper points out, 
‘‘illegal at that time and until the publication of the Concordat, 
April 18, 1802’’. 

Now Wordsworth must have returned to England from this 
particular visit not later than January, 1793. The declaration of 
war the ensuing month (the war continuing until the Treaty of 
Amiens, March 28, 1802) would prevent him from reéntering 
the country; but when peace was declared he and his sister 
Dorothy (whose Journa/ contains not a few references to Annette 
and the daughter, Caroline) crossed the Channel and spent a 
month at Calais with the mother and daughter, the ‘‘dear child, 
dear girl’’ of the famous sonnet. Dorothy writes:— 


‘‘We found out Annette and C. chez Madame Avril dans 
la Rue de la Téte d’or. We lodged opposite two ladies, in 
tolerably decent-sized rooms, but badly furnished. . . . We 
walked by the seashore almost every evening with An- 
nette and Caroline, or William and I alone.’’ 


Two months afterwards Wordsworth and Mary Hutchinson 
were married. 

Caroline was born in 1792 and was baptized December 15. 
The official certificate was found by Professor Harper in the 
archives of the Department of Loriet, and is reproduced here 
for the first time. 

In May, 1803, the war broke out afresh, lasting until April, 
1814, after which date Wordsworth and Dorothy quickly got 
into touch again with Annette (who never married, but lived as 
**Madame’’ Vallon) and Caroline, who married on February 20, 
1816, as ‘‘ Anne Caroline Wordsworth’’, one Jean Baptiste Martin 
Baudouin. The marriage certificate, never before published, was 
also found (in the archives of the Prefecture of the Seine) and 
copied by Professor Harper, and both it and the earlier document 
show that Wordsworth publically acknowledged the paternity, 
His consent (through an affidavit) to the marriage is recorded in 
the latter document. 

These are the facts, which must all be taken into account in 
framing a judgment. For twenty-eight years Wordsworth was 
in communication with Annette and seems honorably to have 
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sought to meet every responsibility which his youthful lapse 
imposed upon him. In October, 1820, he and his wife, his 
sister Dorothy, Henry Crabb Robinson, and three others, were 
in Paris, frequently exchanging visits with Madame Caroline 
Baudouin and her husband and mother. It is impossible—and 
may always remain impossible-—to ascertain why, after the Ca- 
lais meeting in 1802, a marriage between ‘‘Madame’”’ Vallon and 
the poet was not entered upon. 


JosepH CoNRAD: His ROMANTIC-REALISM. By Ruth M. Stauffer. Bos- 
ton: The Four Seas Company. 1922. 


This little book is full of substance of the right kind. Although 
thoroughly appreciative, it is essentially sane and discriminating. 
We have already valuable monographs on Joseph Conrad, and 
this new book is a worthy addition to the number. The very 
title emphasizes what, in my opinion, constitutes the main signifi- 
cance of Conrad. The author attempts to show that Conrad is 
both romantic and realistic in subject-matter, in method of 
treatment, and in attitude towards life. This is another way of 
saying that Conrad has the manner of a realist and the soul of a 
poet. Richard Curle had already used the term “romantic 
realism’’ with reference to this novelist; and Hugh Walpole had 
devoted the last chapter of his book to the same subject. The 


following sentence from Mr. Walpole’s chapter sums up his feel- 
ing in the matter: ‘We have been shown in Nostromo some- 
thing that has the color of /veasure /sland and the reality of 
New Grub Strect’’. The new book, however, is devoted exclu- 
sively to the driving home of this idea. 

Although a realist in his fidelity to detail, Conrad views life 


more broadly than the typical realist. The following sentences, 
the first from Chance, the second from I %tcfory, paraphrasing 
Shakespeare, are suggestive in this connection: ‘An ideal is 
often but a flaming vision of reality’’; ‘There are more spells 
than your commonplace magician ever dreamed of". By taking 
account of the poetry and the mystery of life, Conrad escapes 
the one-sidedness which we usually find iu the realistic novel of 
to-day. 
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But, since it is my main object to interest the reader in the 
book, and since it is full of quotable passages, I can hardly do 
better than to cull a few representative specimens and let them 
speak for themselves :— 


“The Romantic-Realist, then, aims to translate into the 
medium of fiction life as it actually is. Both the real and 
the romantic are inherent in all human affairs; and Realism 
or Romanticism is, after all, a matter of emphasis.’ ‘‘ With 
the poetic imagination of the Romanticist and the minute 
observation of the Realist, Conrad assembles into an im- 
personal study of motives, conduct, and character that is at 
once as restrained and as passionate as life itself, those in- 
congrous and startling incidents, or those apparently matter- 
of-fact occurrences which side by side throng past us in daily 
existence.”” ‘The descriptions in Conrad, however poetic 
they may be, always keep touch with reality through some 
minuteness of detail in sharp contrast with the previous 
picturesqueness of the scene, or through alternate succes- 
sions of Romantic and Realistic methods.”’ “Asin life, sub- 
lime and commonplace mingle.’’ ‘So is Romance the core 
of Reality.”’ ‘In all that Conrad has written, the outlines of 
his sharply intense Realism are blurred by the softening 
shades of his Romanticism, blending like the mingled light 
and gloom of his own favorite allegory of this tenebrous life 
of ours.” 


For the sake of brevity I have restricted myself to the main 
idea of the book. It also gives us, however, many interesting 
sidelights on the work and the place of Conrad. Students of the 
contemporary novel will, I believe, find this monograph really 
worth while. 


THEODORE T. STENBERG. 
The University of Texas. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PoETRY. By Jay B. Hubbell, Ph.D., and John O. 
Beaty, Ph.D., Professors of English in Southern Methodist University, Dal- 
las, Texas. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1922. Pp. xxvii, 524. 


This little book charms while it instructs and is as intrigu- 
ing as itis scholarly. It is a real introduction to true poetry. 
It shows the reader what is real poetry and why, and also shows 
how to love and enjoy it. It not only describes in simple, 
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clear and natural En, ‘ish the various kinds and forms of poetry, 
but with rare skill and . ste has selected the best, the aptest and 
the truest illustrations of each. 

The reader becomes a learner without any conscious effort or 
fatigue, and learns with all the ardor of a student, while he en- 
joys with all the zest of alover. This is due, not to the exclu- 
sion of technical details, but to their subordination to the 
higher spiritual qualities of true poetry, showing a sympathetic 
appreciation of verse form and of poetic expression, which can- 
not fail to attract as well as to inform the reader. 

A fair illustration may be found in the introduction to Gray’s 
Elegy on page 204 in the chapter on Iambic Pentameter: ‘‘As 
poems which both the average reader and the critic alike con- 
sider great, Gray’s Elegy and Poe’s The Raven are almost un- 
rivalled. At the same time, it must be admitted that critics 
have frequently preferred the less known poems of both Gray 
and Poe. The Féegy is not a great poem because of any pro- 
found or original idea which it expresses, for every thoughtful 
man and woman who has visited a cemetery has had the same 
thoughts. The poem is great because Gray has given to 
thoughts common to all men the finest artistic expression which 
they have yet found. The chief defect to be found in the Elegy 
is the occasional use of a hackneyed poetic diction. Eighteenth- 
century poets disliked to call a spade a spade, they were much 
more likely to call ita garden implement. ‘Swain’ and ‘glebe’ for 
man and soilareexamples. The concluding Epitaph intended for 
the poet himself, is inferior to the remainder of the poem and 
detracts somewhat from its unity of tone.’’ The poem then fol- 
lows in full with the name of the author and date of birth and 
death. Dr. Hubbel then continues: ‘‘Gray was one of the 
most careful artists who ever wrote in verse. He worked on 
the Léegy intermittently for seven years and published it at 
last only to prevent its being inaccurately printed by an unscru- 
pulous bookseller. He discarded as unsuitable several stanzas ~ 
which are as beautiful as many which he used.’’ Two of these 
omitted stanzas are given and their original place in the poem 
indicated, in order to prove the critic’s statement. 

The title of the chapters indicate the wide range and scope 
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of the author’s work: The Study of Poetry; The Song; The 
Duple Meters; The Triple Meters; The Iambic Pentameter; 
The Ballad; The Sonnet; The Old French Forms; Light Verse; 
Free Verse. To these are added a most interesting and’sugges- 
tive chapter entitled ‘‘Poems Studied by Themes’’, in which 
different poems on the great subjects of Death, Abraham Lincoln, 
Nature, and The City are compared in order to show the variety 
of treatment of the same subject by different poets. 

The cuncludimg chapter on ‘‘Contemporary Poets’’ gives a 
score or more of the latest and best poems. The usefulness of 
the book is enhanced by a complete list of the poets and poems 
quoted or referred to, and an Appendix containing notes and 
references to other valuable and suggestive treatments of the 
various poems and subjects; also a Bibliography of the best works 
relating to poetry and poets. A General Index and an Index of 
First Lines are added. 

The book as a whole combines a rich anthology with a complete 
yet simple apparatus for its use and appreciation. To the gen- 
eral reader as well as to the student it will prove to be a great 


boon. 
C. L. WELLs. 


University of the South. 


THE ROMANCE OF ETERNAL LiFe. By Charles Gardner. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company. 1922. Pp. ix, 196. 


This is the striking title of a very suggestive treatment of an 
alluring subject. The introductory chapter seizes one’s interest 
at the start with epigrammatic sentences: ‘‘Pantheism, that 
formless haven of elect souls’’; ‘‘Judaism is a great romantic 
religion’; ‘‘The word ‘personality’ has been turning summer- 
saults throughout history. It is never static. When it loves, it 
creates; when it hates, it destroys. At its highest it is God; at 
its lowest a devil’; ‘‘There are three great doctrines of creation: 
the pantheistic which holds the creation to be an emanation from 
God and that it was essentially in Him from the beginning; the 
dualistic that thinks that God created by something outside of 
Himself; and the to-day discredited Christian dogma which de- 
clared that God made all things out of nothing. It is with 
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this last we must come to terms, for it shrouds the origins in 
mystery, it alone takes full account of the effects which we can 
touch and see and handle’’; ‘‘Man, however, is here and we are 
concerned with his romantic quest after God, and his romantic 
life if he finds Him’’; ‘‘Pantheism feeds poetry but ultimately 
kills romance, religion and worship. Monotheism offers an 
eternal ground for romance, morality, religion and worship; 
but by its mistrust of art is too apt to turn its devotees into 
fanatics and induce the worst kind of inquisitorial sins. We 
can see no way of keeping our gains and recovering the pagan 
richness except by loosing the bonds of rigid monotheism. 
This bold adventurous deed was committed by Christianity, 
‘in the doctrine of the Trinity’.”’ 

With this introduction the author reviews the history of 
Israel and the life of Jesus, noting the evidences of eternity. 
**It is a commonplace’, he says, ‘“‘that God is immanent in all 
nations, India, Persia, Egypt, or Greece, by their response to 
the immanent God might appear especially suited for a special 
revelation. Yet as a simple matter of fact Israel transcended 
these choice countries in religious genius.’’ 

In Part II the author traces the romance through human life, 
in birth, conversion, confirmation, marriage and old age, con- 
cluding with two chapters on immortality and the Church 
and eternal life. The whole thought is the real and significant 
one that the eternal life is an ever-present reality. ‘‘The man 
who is conscious of eternal life must have a different attitude 
toward death from the man who is not. Death is so natural as 
to come like sleep to tired creatures. The dread, suffering, and 
distaste associated with death are to the living who behold what 
they love slipping beyond their reach.’’ ‘‘Spiritual knowledge 
of Christ is eternal life. We may add the corollary that our 
spiritual knowledge of one another is eternal life too. Two peo- 
ple who really know each other will not ask whether they will. 
know each other hereafter, for they are assured that their knowl- 
edge is eternal.’’ How much higher and purer these thoughts 
than the vagaries of modern Spiritualism, and how much more 
satisfactory to the earnest soul! C. L. WELLs. 
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EscHATOLOGY—INDEXES. The Concluding Volume of the Series on Dog- 
matic Theology. By the Rev. Francis J. Hall, D.D. New York: Long- 
mans, Green, and Co. 1922. Pp. xiii, 318. 

This is the tenth and last volume of a really monumental work of 
Theology on which Dr. Hall has been engaged for over thirty-five 
years. This volume treats of a subject which in one way or another 
is occupying much of the public mind to-day. The book is 
very timely and ought to arouse much interest. While it treats 
of matters of which assured knowledge is comparatively slight, it 
is written modestly and fearlesslyand draws the line quite clearly 
between reasonable deductions and mere speculative opinions. 

Eschatology, in theological nomenclature, treats of death and 
matters pertaining to the life after death, including, therefore, 
immortality, death and its significance and effect on the soul, 
probation, state and conditions of the departed, the perfection 
of souls, communion of saints and communion with the dead, 
the second Advent, the millenium, the resurrection, the last 
Judgment, future punishment, the mystery of life and the glo- 
rious Consummation. 

These subjects are discussed with the fulness, reverence and 
modesty which characterize the sincere scholar and the devout 
mind, the whole book forming a most interesting, instructive and 
really helpful treatment of these great and momentous subjects. 

The book is remarkably free from technicalities and abstruse 
discussion ; it is conceived in a large and tolerant spirit which 
will commend it to every thoughtful mind, and is written in the 
author's customary good English and careful style. The Indexes, 
Bibliographical and Subject, add greatly to the value and use- 
fulness of the book. Its small price is not its least commenda- 
tion. C. L. WELts. 


THe CAUSES OF THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE: Being the First Vol- 
ume of the History of the Founding of the American Republic. By 
Claude H. Van Tyne. Boston : Houghton Mifflin Company. 1922. Pp. 498. 
As Professor C. M. Andrews has said in the American //istori- 

cal Review for October, 1914, American writers, up to quite 

recently, did not concern themselves with the Colonial period of 
our history as such, but rather with the Colonial antecedents of 
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our later national history. And he added: “The period before 
1783 has been construed as merely an ante-chamber to the 
great hall of our national development.”’ This biassed and one- 
sided attitude of the investigators has been, of course, handed 
on down to the text-book writers, and thus American readers 
and students had missed the cardinal fact of our history before 
1776. This central fact is that the thirteen colonies were not 
self-sufficing, nor isolated, nor independent units of government, 
but members of a world-wide British empire ruled by political 
and economic theories, which, short-sighted as they nowadays 
may seem, were the most progressive known to that day and 
generation. 

Professor Van Tyne is one of that new school, comprising 
Beer, Andrews, Alvord, Schlesinger and others, who have in the 
last quarter of a century remodelled the teaching of American 
colonial history. His admirable book, the Loyadists in the Amer- 
twcan Revolution, is the standard work in that field. The volume 
here under review is the first of a series of three on the found- 
ing of the American Republic. It takes up the causes of the 
Revolution and brings the story down to the Lexington fight. 
The second volume will be devoted to the war for independence, 
and the third volume will deal with the failure of the Confedera- 
tion and the making of the Constitution. 

Professor Van Tyne would hardly claim, in this first volume at 
any rate, to have carried the investigations of his predecessors 
any further in the field. The author shows, however, a complete 
mastery of the most recent specialist and monographic litera- 
ture of his subject. But the most pleasing feature of the work 
is the fluent style and the literary breadth of view of the writer 
which impart readableness and interest to what he has to say. 

In enumerating the causes of the American Revolution, Pro- 
fessor Van Tyne very rightly lays stress on these two as para- 
mount: First, that under the influence of the frontier, the 
English in America had become in temperament, psychology, 
and in social and intellectual life, quite another nation from the 
English in Great Britain, and therefore found any restraint, how- 
ever wholesome for the common interest of the empire, unendur- 
able. Second, that the Americans were led to rebel, not by 
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reason of any political or economic oppression, but rather 
through excess of freedom which enabled them to run on 
ahead of political advance in the mother country. 

We shall await with interest the author’s second volume em- 
bracing the Revolutionary War. This period is, indeed, Profes- 
sor Van Tyne’s chosen field, and we predict that he will produce 
a book hardly inferior in literary charm to Sir George Otto 
Trevelyan’s American Revolution. 

S. L. Ware. 

University of the South. 


CYCLES OF PROSPERITY AND DEPRESSION IN THE UNITED STATES, GREAT 
BRITIAN AND GERMANY: A Study of Monthly Data, 1902-08. By Alvin 
Harvey Hansen. Madison: University of Wisconsin Studies in the Social 
Sciences and History. 1921. Pp. 112. 


Not the greatest, but one of the most obvious, curses of our 
present economic life is the recurrence of cycles of depression 
and excessive constructional activity which so largely defeat the 
human will to labor, and the human need to subsist from the 
products of labor steadily and efficiently applied upon the world’s 
resources. In recent years panics, the acutest phase of industrial 
crises, have been abolished in all progressive countries by well- 
thought reforms in their financial arrangements, as our Federal 
Reserve system prevented any panic in 1920, and this success 
offers good hope that by study, science and wise control of 
finances, the whole cyclical evil may become as unknown as it 
was before the Industrial Revolution. 

A painstaking and scientifically useful study of the evil has 
been made by Professor Hansen, upon twenty-three series of 
criteria of business conditions, month by month for a seven- 
year period, with intelligent working out of many correlations 
and charts, all useful for further studies as well as for present 
illumination. 

Professor Hansen holds that banking conditions (cash reserves, 
etc.) are the precursors and starters of the whole cycle, and should 
be described as coming first. Twelve months later, on the whole, 
than the banking wave, in the period studied, come the crest 
and troughs of the wave of Investment criteria, such as prices 
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of stocks, and three months after that the corresponding phases 
of the waves of bank clearings and building permits. Five 
months more elapse and we have the Industrial group (iron pro- 
duction, wholesale prices, railroad gross earnings, etc.) reaching 
the same phases. This latest aspect of the business cycle, the 
one most felt by the public, may thus be foreseen a year and 
eight months ahead of time, from the Banking criteria. 

A number of theories of the cause of cycles are cited, and 
the author’s graphs make him especially approve those which 
emphasize money, credit, prices and capitalization as the mov- 
ing factors, rather than over- or under-production or consump- 
tion of goods, or the weather theories. The start of a wave 
of prosperity is to be found, he thinks, in the accumulation 
of funds in the banks in times of depression, followed by 
free lending to enterprises, which inflates the phantom currency 
of credit; this in turn raises prices, increasing the margin of 
profit in production, stimulating the construction of new plants, 
bringing a shortage of labor and of consumption of goods, driving 
prices higher, and ultimately increasing the costs and inef- 
fectiveness of labor, until the margin of profit disappears and 
the downfall comes. 

The theory is plausible, but so are they all: it is a pity that 
neither Professor Hansen nor other economists can present 
quantitative data to prove that the alleged causes are adequate to 
create the observed effects, and that no others are, or to show 
whatever the re-partition may be of responsibility. It is a pity, 
too, that he has totally ignored the meteorological explanations 
of the origin of the cycles, which seem to the writer particularly 
cogent. Professor Henry L. Moore’s demonstration of an eight- 
year ‘‘Venus”’ cycle in the yield of the grain corps, persisting 
since 1760 with a regularity so unchanged that he feels obliged 
to invoke the movement of the planets for explanation, is some- 
thing not to be ignored; but, indeed, it was published after this 
book. Still less should Dr. Ellsworth Huntington’s theory of 
weather-controlled Aeal/th as the originating factor of the eco- 
nomic cycles be ignored. In his World Power and Evolution, 
published in 1919, he maintains that health, which affects every 
person in the land, and causes through deaths and illnesses bil- 
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lions more of economic loss in some years than in others, and 
which strongly affects the optimism of the enterpriser, his in- 
clination to expand his plant, is the prime cause of our cycles of 
expansion and depression. Huntington supports his thesis with 
no such detailed monthly data as Hansen, but covers the many 
years and major cycles between 1870 and 1913, while Hansen's 
brief and smal] cycle-and-a-half can prove nothing fully. Hunt- 
ington’s thesis has received excellent confirmation in the years 
since it was written, the broncho-pulmonary period of 1918 hav- 
ing been followed by depression three and four years later, just as 
demanded by the theory, and as happened, e. g., after the in- 
fluenza of 1890-93. Another confirmation has been the world- 
wide extension of both broncho-pulmonary illness and the subse- 
quent industrial stagnation, which affected even France, a 
country previously little subject to fluctuations in either health 


or business. 
S. C. 


University of the South. 


THE INTERNATIONAL MOLDeRs’ UNION OF Nortu AMERICA. By Frank T. 
Stockton, Ph.D. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1921. Pp. ix, 2138. 


As a valuable type union for study Professor Stockton has 
selected that of the men who make our castings—a conservative 
union in an old-fashioned skilled craft, a union with well-estab- 
lished governing conditions, elaborate and powerful organiza- 
tion, 75,000 membership, unrestricted admission, high dues 
(60¢ weekly in 1917), aggressive in action though conservative 
in policy. Regularly administered with well-tried machinery, 
the days are long past when the devoted father of the union, 
Sylvis, in the 60’s, declared that— 


“should the emergency demand it he would lay the consti- 
tution on the shelf and do what seemed necessary to save 
the organization, believing it were better to have an organ- 
ization without a constitution than a constitution without 
an organization.’’ 


Particularly notable has been the union's latter-day success in 
preventing the curse of outlaw strikes; the International has 
become so powerful, its local charters so valuable, its discipline 
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so stern and invariable and its strike-pay so certain and liberal in 
every approved contest, that it no longer pays any shop or local 
to defy the international officers, so that the outlaw strike is un- 
known. Agreements are made and kept, and authority isin the 
hands of the central officers, with salaries from $2,000 to $3,750 
in 1917 (not enough, indeed, for men with such responsibilities, 
but hiring far better thinking than the crowd enthusiasms of 
unlearned workingmen). The common idea that union leaders 
should not be lawyers lording it in luxury over poverty-stricken 
workmen is always repeated through thoughtlessness and started 
through malice. Your bondholder in a concern employing 
75,000 workmen would hardly want the concern to be directed by 
acommon workman with a $1,200 wage. But if a wuzon can be 
brought to ruin through making its ranks dissatisfied with the 
authority of superior men, so much the better, think the con- 
servative majority of American industrial managers. 

But not all. A brilliant success in the new order of coépera- 
tion between employers’ association and trade union in the con- 
trol of an industry, by constant friendly adjustment and no 
strikes, is afforded by these Molders and the Stove Founders’ 
National Defence Association. Founded in 1886 to combat the 
union, the association soon learned through a disastrous struggle 
to respect the union’s strength, and vice versa. In 1891, there- 
fore, the two armies agreed to have al] their future disputes 
settled between their respective officers, or by a conference com- 
mittee, the first such agreement in America. They have never 
had a strike since, and the agreement has grown, while unwritten 
laws, especially of conciliatory give and take, have wrapped it 
firmly about, and unionization, with the consent of the foundry 
owners, has been extended to almost all shops making stoves or 
furnaces. No outside arbitrators are called in, for such are al- 
ways more or less ignorant of the industry, and encourage rash 
demands from both sides. Six against six the conferees sit.down 
yearly to discuss all the policies of the trade in North America, 
and to decide them by vote. Someone always gives in, so the 
wisest course usually wins, and peace always. 

The stove-founding industry has the advantage that the 
molder’s work is highly standardized, helping national agree- 
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ments and making piece work customary. Piece work is, of 
course, always objected to by unions, but here, with rules en- 
forced against self-overworking, it seems to operate well, for 
deligence without the destruction of health. And the absence 
of any labor monopoly, save the limited ones of the competing 
non-union shop and the possible strike, has prevented any 
artificial raising of wages, beyond the normal amount which 
labor of the molders’ degree of skill would naturally receive. In 


the machinery and jobbing branches the lack of standardization, 
together with an intolerant attitude in the managers and the 
presence of many smal] concerns (always the most opposed to 
unionism) were probably responsible for the failure of a similar 
agreement, after it had functioned for five years. 

The history of the molders’ union reveals the usual progress 
in discipline, solvency, control of the industry, intelligence of 
outlook, toleration of machinery growing even to approval, 
direct legislation, complexity in organization, specialization 
within the craft, extension of the union toward the industrial 
rather than craft basis, though it remainsa craft union, coépera- 
tion with the employers and with other unions, and similar 


progress in organization, honesty and toleration among the em- 


ployers. 

The union has always stood for a four-year apprenticeship and 
an all-around training in the craft, while lately it has favored 
trade schools in addition,—not an instructor z# the shop, but 
rather the mixing of apprentices among journeymen “‘that they 
may learn the principles of unionism as well as molding’’. Much 


technical rather than academic education would be inadvisable, 


here as in most other trades, since the average journeyman 


molder stays in the trade for fewer than sixteen years, so that 


the union has consented to one apprentice for every five journey- 
men. Wherever the workman must or will change his trade from 
time to time, as in most crafts, to teach him a trade is to teach 
him to be out of a job, while a general education will always be 
useful to him. 

Intelligence in the modern molder is indicated by the fact 
that some of these chapters have served for publication both 
among Johns Hopkins Studies and in the /nternational Molders’ 
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Journal. The study is historical chiefly, from the origins in 
1833 to 1917. It is regrettable that it was not brought up to 
date before being printed. The book strikes us as Zoe historical; 
we care to understand what the union is to-day alone; the past 
is useful to illuminate the present, but the present is quite as 
much illuminated by the present—by the needs, desires, forces, 
equilibria, resistances, which operate along with tradition to 
make things as they are, and to control what they will be, or 


might be made. 
S. C. 


Tue Last Harvest. By John Burroughs. New York and Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 1922. Pp. x, 295. 


Perhaps the last literary efforts of a distinguished and well- 
beloved octogenarian are always worth preserving, if only to 
show how thinking old age, that retains some of its freshness 
can be the symbol of immortal youth. 

The studies on Emerson and Thoreau are, of course, well 
worth while, because these men have a perennial value that the 
loving, though critical appreciation of a John Burroughs can 
only enhance. 

The essay entitled ‘‘A Critical Glance into Darwin’’ has the 
merit of meeting the popular interest of the moment, and of 
pointing out the ‘better way’ of criticism when one is dealing 
with a great man. 

This sentence about Emerson is quite quotable :— 


**Emerson was a preacher without a creed, a scholar de- 
voted to super-literary ends, an essayist occupied with 
thoughts of God, the soul, nature, the moral law . . 
always the literary artist looking for the right word, the 
right image, but always bending his art to the service of re- 
ligious thought.”’ (p. 19). 


The book is indexed, and has a preface by Clara Barrus. 
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University of Wisconsin Studies 


STUDIES IN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


No. 1.—British Criticisms of American Writings. 1783-1815. By William 


B. Cairns. Price, 50 cents. 

A survey of British comment on American books during the nascent period of American 
national life, looking forward to an investigation into all aspects of the relations between 
the intellectual elements of the two nations during the first fifty years of American inde 


pendence. 
No, 2.—Studies by Members of the English Department. Price, $1.00. 
A volume or miscellaneous papers in various fields of English scholarship; dedicated te 
Professor F. G. Hubbard on the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of bis entering the 
service of the University. 
No. 5.—Classical Studies in Honor of Charles Forster Smith, by his col- 
leagues. Price, $1.00. 


In Preparation 


The Pestition of the Roode en Witte Roos in the Saga of King 
Richard III, by O. J. Campbell. 

Goethe’s Lyric Poems in English Translation prior to 1860, by 
Lucretia Van Tuyl Simmons. 


STUDIES IN HISTORY AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


No. 1.—The Colonial Citizen of New York City, by Robert Francis Seybolt. 
Price, 50 cents. 
A source-study of the essential characteristics of citizenship practice in colonial New York 
City, indicating by documentary evidence the medieval English ancestry of the 
to-day. 
Orders should be sent to the SECRETARY OF THE REGENTS, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Progress Printing Company 


NASHVILLE :: CHATTANOOGA :: MEMPHIS 


Clements Paper Company, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Dear Clements: 


You have heard that we landed that fat con- 
tract from a host of competitors. It may be we 
had the stuff. It may be that the style and finish 
of your papers were right. We used CASTLE BOND 
stock, with envelopes to match, on this large order 
for office stationery. That helped some. Obliged 
for the tip. Anyway, we landed. 


Congratulate us, 
I. M, GOING, Mer. 
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ENTERPRISE 


The Good BUILT OF 

Cook's $9 

Choice ARMCO” TRON 
Because— Guaranteed 20 years 

Fills Satisfactorily 
Every Household Need 

CB, 


Longest, ‘*South’s Pioneer Stove Makers ”’ 
Built 
Strongest NASHVILLE, TENN. 


The South’s Greatest 
Bookstores 


Will Supply you with ony you 


want at the Lowest Possible Price 


Write for catalogue and prices before 
buying elsewhere 


Publishing House M. E. Church, South 


SMITH & LAMAR, Agents 


NASHVILLE, TENN. DALLAS, TEXAS RICHMOND, VA. 
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SPURLOCK-NEAL CO. 


Wholesale Druggists 


Fine Chemicals, Domestic and Foreign Fancy Goods, 
Druggists’ Sundries and Soda Water Supplies 


Manufaeturers of 


Pharmaceutical Preparations 


214-216 Seeond Avenue, North 
NASHVILLE, 


GALE, SMITH & CO. 


Fire and Tornado 
Insurance 


INDEPENDENT LIFE BUILDING 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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TELEPHONE OR WRITE TO 


DECHERD MILL COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


High Grade Flour and Meal 


TELEPHONE 45 DECHERD, TENN, 


DALLAS M. VILLINES 


ART STORE 
Beads, College Pennants, Stamped Linens and Yarus 


48 Arcade NASHVILLE, TENN. 28 Arcade 
Up-to-Date 
Baking Powder Say it with flowers 


Up-to-Date 
Coffee Roasters. 7 

Servus Brand Oy J 
Grocery Distributors. 


Stagmaier @ Co. 
Tenn. Nashville 


Chattanooga 
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Beauty in Best 


Construction Restaurant 
in 


the South 


lfomelike 
in 
Atmosphere 


BEBRRERER 


HARRY 


Metro- 
politan in 
Service 


bath 
3 


HALFACRE 
Manager 


THE DISTINGUISHED HOTEL OF 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 


BOOKS FREE FOR THE POSTAGE 


To MINISTERS, STUDENTS FOR THE 
MINISTRY, AND FOREIGN MISSIONARIES 


BY EMANUEL SWEDENBORG 


Any or all of the following three cloth-bound volumes will be forwarded to any minister, 
theological student, or foreign missionary, who will send us 15c. to cover mailing cost 
for each book, without further cost or obligation of any sort. 


ARCANA Cc@LEsTIA, VOL. 1 


Takes up the first nine chapters of Genesis, verse by verse, and brings out the internal 
or Spiritual meaning that lies within the literal story. {t helps greatly in making clear the 
account of the Creation, of the Garden of Eden and of the Fjood, and strengthens one’s 
belief in the Holy Bible as the very Word of God. 585 pages. Postage, 15 cents. 


HEAVEN AND [TS WONDERS, AND HELL 


Gives a clear and rational explanation of the nature of death, of man’s entrance into 
the spiritual world, and of the organization of that world and of the life therein, These 
presentations are in harmony with the teachings of Holy Scripture. 

350 pages. Postage, 15 cents. 


DIVINE LOVE AND WISDOM 


Treats of the creation of the universe. Explains the trinity in God. 
277 pages. Postage, 15 cents. 


We act as Distributiug Agents for these books, and can unreservedly recommend them 
as of great value in your work. In order to secure these books enclose currency or 
stamps and address Department D. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
EAST WASHINGTON SQUARE PHILADELPHIA 
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INSURANCE-—all forms issued 


Complete protection Disability ; Surety Bonds; Steam Boiler; 
Burglary ; Life; Liability in all branches; Fire and Tornado. 
Special and Prompt Attention to Sewanee Lines 


District Manager The Fidelity & Casualty Co. of New York, 
and A®tna Life Insurance Company of Hartford. 


Office Phone 37 V. R. WILLIAMS, 
Residence Phone 121 Winchester, Tenn. 
S. A. SHORE COLLINS CO. 
The One-Price House Franklin County’s 
FLOOR COVERING Field and Garden 
Felcphone 46° Winchester, Teun. | Telephone 184 Winchester, Tena. 
WINCHESTER’S 


Big Department Store 


Largest Assortment—Best Values 


See Our Optometrist WENGER 
for Glasses AUTO COMPANY 
NORTON’S 
JEWELRY STORE B uick 
WINCHESTER, TENN. Motor Car Distributors 
| Tires and Accusore 
Easy Terms. Telephone 100 Winchester, Teas. 


Taylor Hardware Company (inc.) 


Hardware, Buggies, Wagons, Harness, Implements, 
Stoves, Queensware and House Furnishings 


Custom-made Harness a Specialty Winchester, Tennessee 
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DAUNTLESS 


Superior to All Flours 
Made For Those Who Care For Quality 


LIBERTY MILLS 


NASHVILLE - - - TENNESSEE 


Sterchi Brothers Furniture Co. 


701, 703, 705 and 707 Broad Street 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Where 


Furniture and Carpets Cost Less 


Manufacturers Jobbers Retailers 


Peerless Creamery Co. 


Manufacturers of 


FANCY SHERBETS, ICES AND 
PASTEURIZED ICE CREAM 


Local and Long Distance Telephone 
Main 2877-2878 


615-17-19-21 East Main Street - Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Sam Werner Lumber Co. 


(Incorporated ) 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


Ceiling, Flooring, Weatherboarding, Moulding, 
Windows, Doors, Palings, Laths, Etc. 


TRAOY - . - TENNESSEE 
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MAGAZINE PRICES HAVE BEEN CUT 


Big Reduction for a Limited Period 


Now is the time to place your magazine order for next year. Publishers have cut 
their prices. We offer you an added saving by our special clubbing arrangements. 
These clubbing prices are lower than magazine prices have been for over two years, 
You will pay more later for the same magazines—if you delay placing your order, 
You can avoid delays and save money by subscribing now. : 

Magazines mav be sent to different addresses and begin with any month. Present 
subscriptions will be renewed for a year from date of expiration. 


Lowest Prices Obtainable; 


Grumiaux Guarantees - ~ Prompt and Efficient Service; 
Personal Attention to Details, 


RATES CHEERFULLY QUOTED ON ANY LIST OF MAGAZINES DESIRED 


Every Special Magazine Club Listed Here Is a Real Bargain 


Sewanee Review....1 yr..$2.50 Allzfor | Sewanee Review....1 yr..$2.50 ) All 3 for 
*Womans Home Compan.1 yr.. 2.00 $6.00 | Popular Science Monthly.1 yr.. 3.00 | $7.00 
*American Magazine....1 yr.. 2.50 { Saving | Metropolitan .......... ryr.. 3-00 Saying 

Publisher's Price .......... $7.00} $1.00 Publisher's Price .......... $8.50] $1.50 
*To one address. 


Sewanee Review... .1 yr. $2.50 Allzfor Sewanee Review...1 yr..5 2.50 ] All 3 for 


American Magazine.... . Iyr.. 2.50 | $6.00 Atlantic Monthly......1yr.. 4.00 | $8.00 
Colliers Weekly........ lyr... 2.50 Saving | Travel Magazine ...... Tyr.. 4001 Saving 
Publisher's Price .......... 67.50 } $1.50 | Publisher's Price ......... $10.50 j $2.50 
Sewanee Review... .1 yr..$ 2.50) Alizfor | Sewanee Review...1 yr..$ 2.50 All 3 for 
§.00 | $8.00 | Century............. ryr.. §.00 | $8.50 
Tyr.. 3.09 Saving | Review of Reviews ....1yr.. 4.00 Saving 
Publisher’s Price.......... $10.50 |} $2.50 Publisher’s Price ..... .. $11.50 $3.00 
Sewanee Review....1 yr..$2.50 All3for Sewanee Review...1 yr..$ 2.50 All 3 for 
1.00 | $5.00 Scribners Magazine ....1 yr.. 4.00 | $8.00 
Saving | World's Work........ Tyr.. 4-00 Saving 
Publisher’s Price .......... $7.50 } $2.50 Publisher's Price......... $10.50 $2.50 
Sewanee Review....1yr..§2.50 } Allzfor | Sewanee Review...1yr..$ 2.50 } All 3 for 
Lyceum Maagzine...... I yr.. 2.00 \ $5.00 Harpers Magazine. .... ryt.. 4.00 | $8.00 
The Midland.......... 2.00 Saving | Scribners Magazine. .... Tyr.. 4-00 Saving 
Publisher’s Price .......... $6.50 J} 50 |. ........ $10.50 $2.50 


Sewanee Review...1 yr..$ 2.50 ) All3 for 


Sewanee Review....1 yr..$2.50 ) All3 for | 

N.Y.Times Book Review.1 yr.. 1.00 | $6.00 | Leslie Weekly .......1yr.. 7-00 \ $12.00 

Review of Reviews .....1 yr.. 4.00 Saving | Life or Judge.........1yr.. 7-00 f Saving 
Publisher's Price...........87.50 | $1.50 | Publisher's Price........ $16.50 } $4.50 


tg ORDER NOW!AND TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THESE SPECIAL BARGAINS 
GRUMIAUX News and Subscription Co., 175 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Enclosed fin! $......... .... for which send periodicals mentioned to addresses given below: 
Send The Sewanee Review to vues Magazine to 


MARK SUBSCRIPTIONS NEW OR RENEWAL 


Renewal subscriptions will be extended from present date of expiration. New subscriptions 
will begin with current issues unless otherwise indicated. Use magazine subscriptions as gifts 
for your friends and relatives. Canadian and foreign subscriptions require additional postage. 


Benson Drinting Gompany 


136 Fourth Avenue, North :: Nashville, Tennessee 


OLLEGE ANNUAL EXPERTS. 

We make a specialty of high-grade 
School and College Printing—catalogs, an- 
nuals, booklets, programs, papers and mag- 
azines. This season we are printing fifty- 
five Annuals for colleges in ten different 
states. Send for Specimen Book. 


ay 


The 1915-16-17-18-20 Cap & Gotwn printed by us. 


LEBECK 
Bros. 


First In Nashville 
—For Ladies’ Smart 
Apparel 
—For Chic Millinery 


—For Ladies’ Footwear 


and for saving you money. 


Henrp Pilcher’s Sons 


Established 1832 


Pipe 
Organs 


With all Modern Accessories 
of practical value 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Correspondence 
Solicited 


Wiabest Award at Wierlh’s Fair 
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Neely, Harwell & Co. 


WHOLESALE 


Dry Goods and Notions 


Gent’s Furnishing Goods 
Overalls, Workshirts, Ete. 


324 Court Square 
Nashville, Tennessee 


We Give Service 


Established 1887 


Collins & Company 


(INCORPORATED) 
Wholesale Grocers 


2329-31 First Avenue 2328-30, Morris Avenue 
Birmingham, Alabama 


il 


Auto Accessories, Elecrical, Plumbing, Mining, 
Mill, Railroad, Contractors’ and Factory 


SUPPLIES 
Hardware, Paints, Roofing, and Machinery 
“We give service and sell supplies” 


JAMES UPPLY 


ERVICE 


UST-RIGHT 


C CHATTANOOGA, 
0. TENN. 


Mills & Lupton Supply Co. 


THE HOUSE OF SUPERIOR SERVICE 


Everything for the Industries 


Phones, Main 115, 608, 1475, 5008 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


The Silk Store 


of the State for 
Seventy Years. 


We will be pleased to 
send you samples. 


1 Foulards of the best 
quality—both in solid 
colors and figured. 


1 Crepe Venus for skirts. 


1 Silks in Gingham ef- 
fects. 


1 White Silks of beauty 
and fine quality. 


Thompson & Co. 


Fifth Avenne Nashville, Tenn. 


W. A. Case & Son 
Mfg. Co. 


170 Second Avenue, North 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Supplies for Plumbers, 
Steam-Fitters, 
Mills 
and Factories. 


Vitro Closets, Perfection 
Indoor Chemical 
Closets, 
Mueller Pipeless 
naces and Kenney 
Ourtainless Showers. 
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Ghe B. H. Stief Jewelry Co. 


Official Jewelers to The University of the South 


DIAMONDS 


AND RICH GOLD JEWELRY 


Patek, Phillips @ Co. and American Watches 
Ecclesiastical, Fraternity Goods, 
Sterling Silver Goods, Art Goods, and Cut Glass 


Expert Repairing of Jewelry and Watches 
All Work Warranted 


Qur mail Order Department is prepared to handie your busi- 
ness. Write for 96-page catalogue. 


Ghe B. H. Stief Jewelry Company 


Jas. B. Carr, Pres. & Mgr. NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Established 1845 


Royal Insurance Co., Limited 


OF LIVERPOOL 


‘* Leading Fire Insurance Company of the World ’”’ 


Incorporated 1811 


Newark Fire Insurance Company 


OF NEWARK, N. J. 
“The Oldest Fire Insurance Company in New Jersey” 


SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT 


HURT BUILDING, ATLANTA, GA. 
MILTON DARGAN, Manager 


F.M.MIKELL ) — W. Q. SLAUGHTER, 
U. 8S. ATKINSON Managers Agency Superintendent 


CLASSES OF BUSINESS WRITTEN:—Fire, Tornado, 
Marine, Automobile, Tourist Floater & Sprinkler Leakage 
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fMontgomery & Company 
Furniture —— 


Complete Furnishers for Homes, Hotels, Offices, 
and the Best Place for Professors and Students 
to buy Good Furniture at Reasonable Prices. 


213 Third 2. Rashbville, Tennessee 


CORRECT ENGLISH 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


Authoritative Exponent of English for 22 years 


FDITED AND FOUNDED BY 


JOSEPHINE TUCKER BAKER 
Famous World Authority on English 


Send 10¢ for Sample Copy YJ Agents Wanted Everywhere 


CORRECT ENGLISH PUBLISHING CO. 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


that each morn his Crow brought EVERYBODY TELLS 


forth the Rising Sun; FVERYBODY 


4 But we all know that he was wrong, 
© For at the beginning of every day 


ten thousand cooks bring forth the 
Rising Son Hutter Arust 
4 And the many thousands hungry 
breakfasters rejoice 
q That The Red Mill has given to 8 read 
them a Flour that helps as much 


less hp the new day as its IS BEST 
Rising Sun 


Chat Sood Seif-Rising Flour 
{The Flour that has banished from 


the kitchen the word ‘‘ fail.’’ 
Manufactured Exclusively by 


Masbvilic Roller oBills | Masbville Baking Co. 


THE RED MILL “NASHVILLE, TENN. 
AT NASHVILLF, TENNESSEE 


MADE BY 
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William and Mary College 
Quarterly 
Historical Magazine 


Published by the College 


EDITORS: 


J. A.C. CHANDLER 
President of the College 


E. G. SWEM 
Librarian of the College 


@ The purpose of the editors is to 
print documentary material and 
original contributions relative to 
Virgina history, biography and 
genealogy. Genealogical queries, if 
briefly stated, will be printed free. 


Subscription, $4.00 per year 


Address THE LIBRARIAN, 
William and Mary College, 
Williamsburg, Virginia. 


Vaughan Hardware Co. 


HARDWARE 
IMPLEMENTS 
BUGGIES 


Crockery and House Furnishings 


WINCHESTER, TENNESSEE 


Sandford Duncan 


Real Estate, Rental and Loans 
207 Union Street 


Nashville, Tennessee 


Steed-Leonard Furniture Co. 
Office Telephone 96 Residence Telephone 2 


The Leading Dealer of 
Franklin County 


UNDERTAKERS EMBALMERS 


Sewanee Representative: 
JOE RILEY 
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THE 


South Atlantic Quarterly 


(Established in 1902) 


Durham, North Carolina 


Cosmopolitan in Scope, 
Generous in Policy, but 
Emphasizing The Liter- 
ary, Social, and Eco- 
nomic Life of the South- 


Issued Quarterly 
Single comes, 75¢ Subscription, $3.00 
Address: 


The South Atlantic Publishing Co. 


Durham, North Carolina 
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Ghe 
“Superior Quality” 


BRAND 


of 
Cadet Uniforms 
and Caps 


Put an end to all uniform trouble. 
They are the highest standard in 
materials and construction, the real 
requirements for cadet service. 


Your school can secure them. 
Send for cadet uniform catalog. 


THE HENDERSON-AMES CO. 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


JEMISON Trigg, Dobbs @ Co. 


REAL Estate AND 
INSURANCE South Pittsburg, Tenn. 


Harriman, Tenn. 
Co. Fort Payne, Ala. 
Stevenson, Ala. 


REAL ESTATE Wholesale Grocers 
GENERAL INSURANCE 
LOANS complete line of 
Fancy Groceries 
211 \ Exclusive distributors for 
NoRTH TWENTIETH 
STREET Admiration El Rio Tan 


Charles Denby Red Dot 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA and other well-known cigars 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH " 


Sewanee, Tennessee 


Opened in 1868. Located at Sewanee, Tennessee, 
on the plateau of the Cumberland Mountains, 2,000 
feet above the level of the sea. Sewanee las a na- 
tional reputation as a health resort all the year 


round. 


The Departments of the University are: 


SCIENTIFIC, 
ACADEMIC, 
THEOLOGICAL 


The scholastic year opens in September, and is 
divided into four terms, Fall, Winter, Spring and 
Summer. 


For catalogues and other information, address 
BENJAMIN F, FINNEY, 


Sor Tur REGISTRAR. Vice-Chancellor. 


THE SEWANEE MILITARY ACADEMY 


prepares .boys for this and other Universities and 
**for business. For catalogue and other information, 
address THe SUPERINTENDENT, Sewanee, Tenn. 
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